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Better Care Must Be Taken of the Forests. 


OME time ago we received a very thoughtful letter from Mr. R. B. 
S Richardson, of Deatsville, Ala., on the need of better care of the 
forests. Among other things he said: 


“There are thousands of 
acres in the South which are 
being cultivated at a loss or at 
a small profit, that are fast 
washing away or becoming de- 
pleted of soil fertility, that 
could be seeded to pine and 
would be a blessing to succeed- 
ing generations. This is the 
land that is keeping our aver- 
age production so low and is 
a burden to our agriculture. 

‘In the face of this we hear 
some agricultural leaders and 
educators say that we need 
more land under cultivation. 
If two-fifths of the cultivated 
land in Elmore County were 
added to that growing trees 
and the remainder cultivated 
profitably with labor-saving 
machinery instead of by mus- 
cular labor, the county would 
be in a better financial condi- 
tion.”’ 

Of the correctness of the first 
paragraph there can be no question; 
that the second is also correct we 
have little doubt. There has. been 
ioo great haste to clear the lands of 
the South, and too little apprecia- 
tion of the value of the forests. 


Qur correspondent goes on to 
say of his county what could be said 
of many counties all over the South: 


‘At one time this section was 
very heavily timbered with 
jong-leaf pines from which 
ihe best of lumber’. was 
made. This timber has been 
to a large extent wasted. 
Lumbermen have hacked and 


slashed through it selecting the best, and in doing so have left 
thousands of dollars worth to decay or be destroyed by fire. In 
fact the country has been almost devastated of pine timber; but 
little saw mills are still cutting the remaining small pines. 
present rate it will only be a short time until there will be practi- 
cally no building material left in this country.” 


It is inevitable, to our mind, that the clearing 
on for a long time yet, and the forest acreage be reduced as the 


save his forests than to slaughter them. If he is sure he needs to clear 
_ more land, let him do so, but when he comes to sell his timber, if the 


land is not to be cleared immediately, let him insist upon such restric- 




















THE STREAM IN THE WOODS. 








tions as to cutting, and especially 
as to fire, as will keep his timber 
land productive and give the trees 
left on it a fair chance to increase 
in value. The needless waste of 
timber and destruction of future 
forests by careless cutting and 
breaking down of young trees, by 
preventable fires and insect dam- 
age, and by the ravages of livestock 
is appalling in its extent. The peo- 
ple of today have no right thus to 
rob the future. 

We have felt it worth while to 
call attention to these things ia 
connection with the beginning of 
Mr. Ashe’s series on the sale of 
timber. Later we shall have articles 
on the care and preservation of the 
farm woodlands and on the larger 
problems of State forestry and for- 
est protection. In the meantime 
we would urge every reader to 
study this question, and see if he 
does not agree witb us that if the 
forests and their future welfare 
are not given more thought, the 
problem is certain to become a se 
rious one and, that while it is our 
privilege to use the forests and 
profit by them, it is little less than 
criminal needlessly to waste or 
wantonly to destroy them, as both 
farmers and millmen so often do at 
present. 
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years go by. Probably the work of clearing will go on until the Graduates . 


planting of forests by the State becomes a_ necessity. 
certainly be the case, unless the people of the South come to recog: 
nize that the forests must be preserved. 


li cannot be expected that the man who owns timber land and 
needs the money the timber will bring, shall hold that timber unused Articles 
because the country needs for the forests to be preserved. We believe. 
however, that in most cases such man will find it more profitable to 
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Ga. School of Technology 


The graduates of this leading engineering 
institute always in demand, 


They are always well versed in the advanced 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civ- 
il Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Architecture. 

Preparedness for real teaching, including new equipment for 
shop, milland laboratories, New hospital, new shop buildings, 
Dormitories. splendid new Y. M C, A. Cost reasonable. Climate 
healthful. Environments excellent, Largest and most complete 
athletic field in the South. Write for catalog. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


K. G. Matheson, LL.D., Pres., 
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Wesleyan 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Delightful climate. Thorough-and extensive 
course of study. Music, Art and Oratory of 
the highest order. Illustrious body of alum- 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 


nae, choice student body, ideal home life, stu- 
dent government, excellent faculty, splendid 
boarding department and good athletics, The 


fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 


oldest and one of the choicest great colleges 
for women in the world. 


Macon 


Address, Dept. M. 


Cc. R. JENKINS, 
; Georgia 














we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are. that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Write for our Catalog No. 22. 





Among the Healthful Pine Hills of Mississippi, with its modern, well equipped buildings, 
the Largest Private College for Girls in the South, offers Christian influences together with 
an Ideal Union of Home and School. Sixty acres of campus for recreation and athletics. 

Largest Conservatory of Music in the South; Oratory and Art. 

J. W. BEESON, A. M.. LL. D., Pres.. Meridias, Miss. 
Meridian Male College is an ideal place for your brother—nearby. Military features, Christ- 
ian home influence. Operated in connection with Meridian Woman's College. 


COLLEGE 
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MEREDITH COLLEGE 





One of the few colleges for women in the 
South that confers an A. B. Degree. repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 


Board and furnished room in Main Build- 
ing, heat, light, literary tuition, fees for 
physician and nurse, and all minor fees, 





NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE. 


For next week we have an article on wheat growing, by 
Mr. French; a discussion of fodder pulling, the second of Mr. 
Ashe’s articles; an article on the handling of a honey-flow, by 
Mr. Hallman; the story of how one farmer has bred up his 
cows;a talk to poultrymen about advertising; and a lot of 
other good things, if we can find room for them. 


GOOD ROADS SPECIAL AUGUST 9. 


The issue of August 9 will be our annual Good Roads 
Special. For it we want a big lot of experience letters from 
readers who have been improving their roads. If your county 
or township has done anything to make its roads better, write 
and tell us about it. Make your letter short and to the point, 
and please don’t write any essay on good roads. We can do 








tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 
Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Music. 
Library facilities excellent. 
Systematic training in physical education 
under director and assistant. Courts for 
tennis and basket-ball. 


that. We can’t tell what your section is doing and how it has 
paid ; and that is what we ask you todo. Five dollars for the 
best letter, $2.50 each for the two next best. Regular space 
rates for all others. No letters reaching us later than July 39 
will be considered. 


TELL YOUR TEXAS AND LOUISIANA FRIENDS 
ABOUT OUR TEXAS EDITION. 


ANY of our readers have been kind enough to tell us that The Progres. 
sive Farmer has done much in helping them to build up their farms and 
to become better farmers. Many of you have friends and relatives who have 
moved from the old home and taken up their abode in the States of Louisiana 
and Texas. Since they are nearly all farming, could you help them in any 
more effective way than by calling their attention to and urging them to read 
the agricultural paper that has proven sucha help to you? If The Progres- 
sive Farmer has helped you willit not also‘help them? Texas Progressive 
Farmer, established at Dallas, is now a special edition of The Progressive 
Farmex, containing all the leading features of The Progressive Farmer, and ia 
addition much that is designed especially for the use of its Texas and Louis- 
| iana readers. You can, therefore, help these friends in a very effective way 
by calling their attention to the new edition, telling them what The Progres- 
sive Farmer has done for you and urging them to send in their subscription. 
We are therefore going to ask all of our friends who have friends or 
relatives in either Texas or Louisiana to do twothings: Sit down and write 
to those friends telling them what The Progressive Farmer has done for you 
and what you believe Texas Progressive Farmer will do for them. At the 
same time send a postal card to Texas Progressive Farmer, at Dallas, Texas. 
giving us their names and we will send tlhfem sample copies of Texas Progres- 
sive Farmer and make them a special introductory offer. Don't delay, but do 
y| this right now. 


$220.50; in the East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 

Students not offering the necessary units 
for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 
credited schools of the State University, 

















For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or Fuller Information, Address 
R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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—_ GUILFORD COLLEGE — 
THOROUGH HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Tea Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 


EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
—_ 


a 
STONEW ALLJACKSON ?b.cerwenes 
YoungWomen 

Thorough courses offered in the 

pression, Business, Domestic 


Christian home Modern 
For any other information or catalog, address 


Rev. F. L. McCue, President, Abingdon, Virginia. 


CHOWAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Chowan Baptist Fe 

A high-grade College for Women, founded in 

eral Arts, Sciences, Music, Expression. Physical 
Teachers Training Courses. Trained Faculty. Magnificent fifty-acre campus, 

beautiful lawns and driveways. Ideal climate, healthful location. New steam 

heating plant and water-works. Outdoor exercises. funds. Catalogue on 


request, 
BOARD, ROOM AND LITERARY TUITION ONLY $160.00. 
JAMES D. BRUNER, President. - - - Murtreesboro, N, C+ 
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departments: Music, Art, Ex- 
Art. 
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1848. Substantial courses in 
Culture, and Domestic ‘§ 
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KNOWLEDGE MAKES IT SAFE TO BUY 
ANYWHERE. 


East Carolina Teachers. Training School 


A State 


schoo! to train teachers for 
energy is directed to this one purpose. 
term begins September 23, 1913 

For catalog and other information, address. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. : 


2 
Mars Hill College 60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons, 
R. L, MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


the public schools of North Carolina. 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach, 


Every 
Fall 


OU can purchase with safety anywhere, if you are informed upon mer- 
chandise. The article you need may be found in a little store a few 
miles away; it may be in a big warehouse two thousand miles away. Buk 
you should know about it first and know that it is reliable. Just watch the 
advertisements in The Progressive Farmer. 


Greenville, N. C. 











Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HE best insurance against injury of crops by 

dry weather is good drainage, an abundance of 
humus in the soil, deep breaking, thorough pul- 
verization of the soil before planting and frequent 
shallow cultivation of the growing crop. No man 
can control the rainfall, but any man can control 
his moisture supply by bringing about the above 
conditions and need not suffer materially or often 
for lack of moisture for his crops in any section 
that has an annual rainfall of over 35 inches. 





HILE it is quite possible for an animal to 

“eat its head off,” if fed unwisely, it is equally 
true that the only way an animal can make money 
for its producer is through turning feed into 
growth or some animal product. Some few ani- 
mals on the farm may be fed extravagantly but 
as a rule the losses in livestock husbandry in the 
South come from lack of feed. Yet, it is less un- 
profitable as a rule, to buy livestock products 
than to buy feed for livestock, because the 
freight and handling charges are less on finished 
products than on the raw materials to produce 
them. 





OOD crops of alfalfa, yielding on an average 

about two tons of cured hay per acre from 
the first two cuttings, have this year been pro- 
duced at Hickory Valley and Raines in south- 
west Tennessee, and at Holly Springs and Love 
Station in northwest Mississippi. The lands of all 
these sectiouis are deficient in lime. The secret of 
these successes is stable manure, inoculation and 
lime. The production of this queen of forage 
plants (corn still being king) is increasing in the 
South and when we learn more about it and do 
the things now known to be necessary for its suc- 
cessful growth, it will probably be found profit- 
able on any of the clay or loam soils of the South 
that are properly drained. 





HIS is the season of the year when it is brought 

out clearly that plant foods alone are not all 
we have to consider in crop production. Commer- 
cial fertilizers are not only highly beneficial and 
very profitable, but should and will be used more 
extensively as the years pass; but unless the water 
supply is right, plant foods do not reach the plants 
in proper quantities. The water supply is never 
right without drainage and thorough cultivation, 
but it is not enough, however, that drain- 
age and cultivation and commercial fertilizers 
be right, we must also have sufficient vegeta- 
ble matter decaying in the soil to hold moisture 
and serve as a home and food supply for bacteria, 
which are necessary to make plant foods in the 
soil soluble in water and available for feeding 
the plants. : 





HERE seems to be much confusion among some 
of our readers about the reseeding habits of 
the so-called winter legumes. The vetches, bur 
clover and crimson clover are annuals. That is, 
they must come from seed each year. The vetches 
and bur clover if allowed to ripen on the land will 
reseed it,even tho some othercrop may be growing 
on the land the same season after the vetch or bur 
clover is turned under or the seed allowed to fall 
on the ground. The vetch seed does not seem to 
germinate freely until fall, while if some of the 
bur clover seed germinate, the free or abundant 
seeding habit of the plant and the protection of the 
seeds in the burs, leave plenty of seed to reseed 
the land in the fall. Crimson clover seed which 
fall to the ground on the ripening or plowing un- 
der of the mature planis in May or early June 
have a great tendency to germinate and get killed 
by the hot, dry weather of July and August, es- 
pecially in the Cotton Belt, so that it is necessary 
to sow crimson clover seed every fall in order to 
obtain a good stand. 





Expecting Too Much of the Mare. 


READER asks: “Will a draft mare weighing 
A 1,300 or 1,400 pounds do as much farm work 
as a 1,000 to 1,100-pound mule and raise a 
good colt at the same time 
Under average conditions in the South she will 
not. It is quite possible, however, for her to do 
so if conditions are right. What are these condi- 
tions?. ‘ 


First, she must be loaded with heavier imple- 
ments or given more to pull, thereby taking ad- 
vantage of her 300 pounds greater weight, and en- 
abling her to accomplish more while at work 
without going any faster or as fast as the mule 
may go. 

Second. The colt must be born at the season 
when least work is demanded. 

Third. The mare must be carefully handled, 
well and wisely fed, and the colt must also be fed 
from the time it is a month old. Asa rule, how- 
ever, it is a mistake to suppose that a mare will 
do the hard work required of a mule and raise a 
good colt. 

Why should we expect her to do so? If she 
raises a good colt, the value of this colt will pay 
all the expenses of the keep of the mare and colt 
the first year, and what work the mare can do 
without injury to hérself or detriment to the colt 
is sufficient profit, for if properly handled she will 
do a large amount of work and raise a good colt. 





Sorghum Poisoning of Livestock. 
“Does sorghum 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks: 
A ever prove poisonous to livestock, when 
grazed or made into hay, and if so, is the 
second growth more poisonous than the first?’ 

Sorghum does sometimes contain a _ poison 
(prussic acid) which is fatal to livestock, and the 
second crop is more often poisonous than the first. 
The second crop is not more poisonous because it 
is the second crop, but because it is more likely to 
be subjected to those conditions which tend to 
produce the poison in the plants. 

Any condition which tends to check or disturb 
the natural and free growth of the sorghum favors 
the development of the poison. Dry weather is 
one of these conditions and this is generally more 
likely to occur during the growth of the second 
crop. It is also probable that the second crop 
does not grow as freely and as rapidly because of 
the cutting of the plants; or in other words, the 
cutting or wounding of the plants may tend to 
make the second growth unnatural or irregular 
and in that way favor the development of the 
poison. But whether it be the second or the first 
crop, if the growth is checked or the plants are 
stunted from. dry weather or other causes, the 
poison is more likely to be formed. 

It must be remembered, however, that the for- 
mation of this poison is comparatively rare and 
should probably not lessen the acreage of this ex- 
cellent forage crop, but it should cause greater 
caution to be exercised in pasturing it, especially 
if its growth has been stunted or checked in any 
way. 

So far as the writer knows the danger of pois- 
oning is only when the stunted sorghum is grazed, 
and not when made into hay. The explanation 
may be that a stunted or small growth is more 
frequently pastured than cut for hay. If the 
stunted growth containing the poison in the green 
plants were cut for hay, it might be poisonous and 
unquestionably would be unless the poison is 
broken down or decomposed in the process of 
drying the plants. 





Wanted: A Cover Crop to Follow Cotton 
and Precede Cotton. 


quiry: ‘‘What is best to sow in cotton at last 

plowing for the benefit of these prairie lands, 
crimson clover or vetch? Remember these lands 
are to be turned for cotton during coming winter 
and spring.”’ 

We regret that there is no crop known that 
will make sufficient growth sowed when the cot- 
ton is laid-by to be of any great value if turned 
under during the following winter and early 
spring. Certainly neither crimson clover nor vetch 
will serve this purpose, for these plants make 
their principal growth during March, April and 
May. 

If the cotton is not too thick cowpeas might 
make considerable growth, but they are objection- 
able when they make much growth, because a 
serious obstacle to cotton picking. As a rule, 
however, they do not make satisfactory growth 
and it is doubtful if the sowing of cowpeas in cot- 
ton will or should become general or popular. 


A MISSISSIPPI reader makes the following in- 


Rye or oats sowed at the last working of the cot- 
ton is not likely to make much growth during the 
hot months of August and September, if they are 
not actually killed; but the rye being a better 
grower in cool weather might make sufficient 
growth during a mild winter, or in the southern 
part of the Cotton Belt, to justify sowing it, even 
tho it must be plowed under in March. 

On the whole, it is probable that in the south- 
ern part of the Cotton Belt any cover crop sowed 
in cotton, had better be sowed immediately after 
the first picking, rather than at the last working, 
unless the crop is cultivated later than is the gen- 
eral custom. In fact, even in the northern part of 
the Cotton Belt, it is questionable if this is not 
alse true. 

Cotton occupies the land too large a part of the 
year to make fall-sowed cover crops satisfactory 
when cotton follows cotton year after year. We 
do not believe that any satisfactory cover crop can 
be used when cotton occupies the land every year. 
It stays on the land late and preparation must 
begin early, and at best the idea is fundamentally 
wrong. We shall probably never build up or 
maintain soil fertility until we recognize the basic 
fact that to obtain a satisfactory crop rotation no 
one crop should occupy more than one-third the 
cultivated land, certainly not until we are willing 
to limit the cotton crop to at least half the land 
and grow it on the same land not oftener than 
once in two years. 





Difficulties in Preparing Stubble Lands for 
Cowpeas or Soy Beans. 


N CERTAIN sections there has been much com- 
plaint this year, as usual, about the difficulty 
of preparing the oat and wheat stubble lands 

for cowpeas, soy beans and other forage crops. 
This is a real difficulty which will continue to be 
more or less an obstacle to the growing of these 
crops, but it is a difficulty which should be over- 
come as far as possible. In fact, altho a real diffi- 
culty, it can generally be overcome with proper 
management which is likely to come from a full 
application of these crops. We have often stated 
that we believe that the greatest agricultural asset 
possessed by the South is the climatic conditions 
which enable us to grow two or more crops a year, 
and believing this we are convinced that the crop- 
ping system and the whole trend of the manage- 
ment of the farm ought to be towards the largest 
possible use of that asset. 3 

What are some of the things which may be 
done to make the preparation of the oat and 
wheat stubble lands for summer forage crops less 
difficult? Of course, the two chief obstacles are 
the demand of the cotton and corn crops for thor- 
ough cultivation just at the time the oat and 
wheat crops are harvested, and the tendency of 
oat and wheat stubble lands to become hard and 
difficult to put in good condition for seeding. 

The first will remain a most serious obstacle to 
following oats and wheat with summer legumes 
or other forage crops just so long as the areas 
planted to corn and cotton are larger than a pro- 
per cropping system demands, and so leng as the 
farm equipment is only sufficient to take care of 
these crops. Whenever the cotton and corn crops 
occupy such a large part of our cultivated lands 
that no time is available for other crops, there is 
a need for a reorganization of the cropping sys- 
tem and of the general scheme of farm manage- 
ment. This second crop, following oats and wheat 
is just as important as either the corn or cotton 
crop and there is no good reason why it should be 
thought of secondary importance. 

It is perhaps easier to overcome the unfavora- 
ble condition of the soil when dry weather accom- 
panies the harvesting of the wheat and oats than 
to change our cropping habits. First, the sooner 
the land is broken after the oats and wheat are 
off the less likely it is to be hard to put in con- 
dition. In fact, if the disk harrows followed im- 
mediately after the cutting of the oats and wheat 
and the land was disked one way and then thor- 
oughly cross-disked there would usually be little 
trouble in breaking it later and then if it is thor- 
oughly harrowed immediately after breaking a 
good seed-bed can be prepared. The difficulty 
comes from the exposure of the bare land to the 
sun after the oats and wheat are removed, but 
there is no reason why the disking should not be- 
gin as soon as the grain is shocked. Is this too 
much trouble? We believe here is where the 
whole difficulty lies. These second crops are 
regarded as of less importance than other crops, 
whereas we regard them as of equal importance 
with either cotton or corn. 














What Professor 
Massey Says 








HAT percentage of potash is there in pine- 
; wood ashes?’’ Pine wood ashes have a much 
smaller percentage of potash than hardwood ashes 
and the amount will vary in either, from the way 
they have been kept, for if they have been exposed 
to the weather a large portion of the potash will 
have leached out. I would say that pine wood 
ashes, as a rule will have about 2 per cent of 
potash. 





ECENTLY one of our readers asked me the 

price of crimson clover seed, and I replied 
that the price would not be known till the new 
crop came in, and that the seed now for sale is 
that carried over from last fall and I doubted its 
quality. But I have since that had a chance to 
test some of this seed and to my surprise find 
that it germinated nearly 90 per cent. This seed 
is selling for $4.50 a bushel, rather a lower price 
than the seed has started at for several years. 





S THE ever-bearing strawberry a reality or a 

fake?” asks a reader. “What in your opinion 
is the best strawberry to get for fall planting?” 
The ever-bearing strawberries are a reality and 
not a fake. I have the Superb which bore all last 
summer and I ate the berries in October, and they 
were full when frost came. I have planted this 
spring the Americus which is claimed to be very 
fine, but I have not seen the fruit. For a general 
spring crop I know of no strawberry better than 
the Chesapeake. 





READER asks: “Is it right or wrong to use 

hoes in cotton when the soil is wet, and why?”’ 
It is wrong to stir the soil when wet either with a 
hoe or a cultivator, as it makes the soil cake into 
hard clods. But the hand hoe is a very expensive 
implement. If you had planted your cotton with 
a machine that drops the seed at regular intervals 
and then used the smoothing harrow and weeder 
in the early stages, you would not need a hoe in 
the cotton field. Every hoe takes a hand, and a 
man costs too much to work a hoe. 





READER says: ‘‘My watermelons seem to be 

dying at the roots, and there are lots of ants 
around them. Do they cause the damage? The 
presence of the ants would seem to indicate that 
there are root lice on the melons that are doing 
the damage, for the ants are fond of the sweet ex- 
udation from bodies of the lice and they care for 
them and take them where they can feed. Exam- 
ine the roots, and if there are lice on them, put 
plenty of tobacco dust around them. This may do 
some good, but would have done more if put there 
before the planting of the seed. 





ROM a recent letter, ‘‘a friend of mine sowed 
crimson clover in 1911 and cut a fine crop of 
hay in spring. Then he sowed peas and had anoth- 
er hay crop and disked the stubble and sowed clov- 
er again, and was disappointed this year with his 
clover. What is the matter?’’ Doubtless the 
elover was not so good. You cannot eat your cake 
and keep it, too. The clover first sown gave him 
some nitrogen and used up a lot of phosphoric 
acid and potash. And he took the crop off. Then 
he sowed peas and they, too, got some nitrogen 
and used up more of the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, and he took them off. He has run down the 
plant food in the soil and the clover has suffered. 
Sowing peas and clover on the land and putting 
nothing back is as good a way to run land down as 
any I know of. The clover and peas will get ni- 
trogen from the air, but they consume the phos- 
phate and potash very greedily, and if you take 
off the crops and give nothing back to the land ex- 
cept the manure made from the feeding you will 
get a deficiency in the soil of the mineral matters 
and will get nitrogen in excess so that the crops 
will no longer take it from the air but will use the 
readily available supply in the soil and will havea 
badly balanced ration. Applications of phosphoric 
acid and potash will help and a wider rotation of 
crops. 





HAVE a query about onions from a correspon- 

dent who says that he wants to plant seven 
acres in onions this fall. As our friend seems 
to have had no experience in the growing of 
onions, it will be rather an expensive lesson 
to plant seven acres at the start. Onions need 
heavy fertilization and close planting, for it 
does not pay to plant onions wide enough for 
horse cultivation. The best crops are grown in 
rows about 16 inches apart and cultivated with 
the handwheel cultivators, and this means a 
good deal of human labor and seven acres will 
take a good force at the right time, for no matter 


? 


how planted there will always be a great deal of 
hand labor in growing onions, for they must be 
weeded out by hand and kept absolutely clean. 
You can grow the Prizetaker or can get sets of the 
Yellow Potato onion and plant them in the fall. 
It will be rather an expensive thing to get sets to 
plani seven acres of this onion, but they are early 
and sell well when the market is bare of onions 
and after the Texas Bermuda crop is over. Plant- 
ing in narrow rows the fertilization should be 
broadcast and heavy. One thousand to 1500 
pounds an acre of a highgrade fertilizer strong in 
nitrogen and potash is needed for onions. It is 
cheaper to sow seed and transplant. The sets of 
the potato onion will cost $2.50 per bushel and as 
they are usually of rather large size it will take 
about ten bushels to plant an acre, or more if they 
are unusually large ones. It will be far better to 
start with a smaller area and gain skill from ex- 
perience. Sowing the seed of the Prizetaker in 
the early fall is the cheapest way to get the plants, 
and it is just as cheap to transplant the plants as 
to plant sets or thin out seed sown in the spring. 





A Sweet Potato House. 





of a curing and keeping house for sweet po- 
tatoes. There are a number of rather ex- 
pensively built sweet potato houses here where I 
live, and they keep the potatoes all right. But 
an expensive house is not necessary. I would 
make such a house ten feet wide and as long as 


G ‘oteens have asked about the construction 





DECLARE WAR ON THE — 
WEEDS. 





ROF. Pammel in his book, “Weeds of the 

Farm and Garden” estimates that “The in- 

jury from weeds in the United States is not far 
from $100,000,000 annually.” 

Owing to our small fields broken by patches 
not cultivated, the luxuriant growth of all vegeta- 
tion resulting from our heavy rainfall and our ab- 
solute neglect of efforts to eradicate weeds, the 
South suffers probably more from weeds than 
any other section. 

A weed is a plant out of place; a plant grow- 
ing where it is not wanted, where it brings no 
profit, or interferes with the growth of sound use- 
ful plants. It would add so much to the appear- 
ance of the country if some effort were made to 
keep down the weeds that it would pay well for 
that reason alone if we did more towards eradi- 
cating weeds. But it will pay handsomely to give 
more attention to the destruction of weeds on all 
parts of the farm because of the lessened cost of 
cultivation and the increased crop yields. 

Now that the crops are about to be laid by why 
not declare war on the weeds on the uncultivated 
parts of the farm? A little regular attention to 
these places will save work in the years to come 
and add much to the appearance of the place. 











needed for the crop raised. Set good posts on the 
line walls, brought to line on each side. Let the 
posts stand about five feet high for the sides of 
the house, with a plate on top for the roof. Sheath 
on the inside and outside with matched lumber, 
and cover the outside with building paper and 
then weatherboard. This will make a good non- 
conducting wall. Fix a ventilator in the roof with 
a shutter to close or open as needed. Put a double 
door in the south end and make a brick furnace 
in a pit at the north end under a board shed like 
the furnace of a tobacco‘barn. From this take a 
flue of stovepipe overhead to the farther end. 
Make a walk through the center two feet wide, 
and stalled ‘shelving on both sides for storing the 
potatoes. 

Dig the potatoes as soon as frost has nipped 
the vines, and handle them carefully in the patch 
and in hauling to the house. Put all cut potatoes 
aside for immediate use, and take the potatoes to 
the house in baskets or boxes. If you have plenty 
of slatted vegetable crates, you can store them in 
these and will not need the shelving, as the crates 
can be stacked so that the air will circulate among 
them. 

When all are in the house, start the fires and 
raise the temperature to ninety degrees with the 
ventilator open, and keep up this heat daily till the 
potatoes have sweated and dried off. Then close 
up, and you will seldom need any fire heat after 
this. The best temperature is about forty-five de- 
grees. Much higher than this will cause sprout- 
ing, but if it goes much below this, it will be 
necessary to fire gently. In such a house potatoes 
can be kept till new ones come in. I should have 
said that the roof should be sheathed on the in- 
Side, too. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Midsummer in the Garden. 


OW is the time when the heaviest fertiliza 
N tion and the cleanest of cultivation should be 
be given to the asparagus. Fertilizing now 
will encourage the strong growth of the crowns 
that are to give the big shoots next spring. Heavy 
applications now are worth many times more than 
applications in the spring. 
The same is true of the strawberry plantation. 
A plantation that has made its first crop this past 
spring, should now be well fertilized and cleaned 
out and the runners trained in along the rows, so 
that the plants will grow strong for the crop next 
spring, which should be the last, for it is always 
best to plant a patch every year and ruini it but two 
years in crop, for it is easier to keep a new bed 
clean than an old one. 
s* * 8 

I am now planting after some early crops, the 
Country Gentleman sugar corn. The early corn is 
certain to be damaged by the boll-worms but the 
late corn comes when their depredations are over 
for the season and we can get perfect ears. © In 
fact, corn planted as late as first of August will us- 
ually get to the roasting-ear state before frost. 

zx * 

Keep planting a few snap beans as fast as the 
last ones planted are well above ground. If you 
have some real late and plenty of beans when 
frost is expected, you can gather them and put 
them down in brine in stone jars for the winter. 

* * 


Some late tomato plants set the first of July 
will take the place of the earlier ones very nicely 
and will give better fruit than the exhausted ones. 

s* * & 


From North Carolina southward salsify and pars- 
nips can yet be sown and make good roots for win- 
ter. Half long Danvers carrots also can now be 
sown. I let these, and the late beets and the sal- 
sify and Parsnips remain in the rows all winter as 
all of them are perfectly hardy. For the late 
crop of beets sow seed of the Blood Turnip beets 
and thin them to four inches in the rows. 

x * * 


The latter part of July the seed of the Long 
White French turnip should be sown. These area 
very sweet turnip that remain in the ground all 
winter and keep sweet and solid. The tops are of 
the ruta-baga class. 

* * & 

Sow seed now of the Brussels Sprouts and trans- 
plant them like cabbages, and early in the fall they 
will be making their little heads all over the stems 
and these are fine after frosts. 

* & * 


Sow seed of the Green Curled Scotch kale and set 
these out like collards, and then when frost comes 
they will be tender and good and can be cut nearly 
all winter. The Norfolk kale is not sown till la- 
ter. Of course, the Scotch kale can be sown later 
and cut like the Norfolk kale from the seed rows, 
but sown early and transplanted it makes im- 
mense heads. 

~* 2 

Leeks that I sowed in April will now be trans- 
planted into open furrows in well manured soil, 
and the earth will be gradually drawn to them as 
they grow and finally hilled up a little. This 
makes long white shanks and as the leek is per- 
fectly hardy, we let them stand in the rows and 
use them through the winter till the green onions 
come on. 

* e * 

I am now taking up my Potato onion sets that 
have been grown from large onions planted in the 
spring. Some of these have made as many as 
twenty sets to one onion planted. These will be 
planted again in September to make ripe onions 
and some offsets that can be used green in spring. 

x * * 


I am also setting pepper plants for the late pick- 
ling, as these will be in better shape then than 
earlier ones. 

* = *& 

Endive seed can still be sown to take the place 
of lettuce till the August sowing of lettuce comes 
in. When the plants have gotten a -good size 
turn a flower pot over them to blanch them and 
they will be a fine substitute for lettuce. 

* * * 


Sow seed of a good strain of the Late Flat 
Dutch cabbage, and get strong plants for setting 
later. Or some prefer to plant the seed in hills 
three feet apart and merely thin them to one 
plant ina place. It is claimed by many that they 
get better cabbage in this way than ‘by trans- 
planting. I expect to try it on some this summer. 

+ * * 

As fast as the roasting-ears are used pull up 
the corn stalks and get the land in something else, 
and do not leave the old stalks standing in ‘the 
garden growing up in weeds to raise cutworms 
for next spring. Keep everlastingly at the weeds. 
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HOW TO MARKET TIMBER. 


By W. W. ASHE, U. S. Forest Service. 








No. L—HOW TO ESTIMATE A STAND. 








HERE are two classes of prob- 
lems which confront the farmer 
that has timberland on which 
there is mature timber and which he 
does not wish to clear and place in 
cultivation. One is the manner of 
selling the mature timber to the best 
advantage, and the other is the man- 
agement of the land, as timberland, 
so as to make it contribute its due 
quota to the maintenance of the farm 
and its income. 

Unless the mature timber can be 
sold at a price which indicates the 
possibility of profit in holding tim- 
berlands for the growth of timber, it 
is useless to urge owners to expend 
time and to bestow attention on the 
care of timberlands looking toward 


future profits. But even when it is . 


not always possible to show, even on 
paper, a very profitable investment 
in holding Southern timberlands for 
growth, at the present low price 
of stumpage, the growth added to 
the appreciation in the value of the 
stumpage, may make a profitable in- 
vestment. Since there is much 
more timber being offered for sale 
than there is an immediate de- 
mand and market for, the seller, es- 
pecially of smali lots, must be well 
posted as to the amount that he has 
and its value in order to secure a rea- 
sonable price. The price of standing 
timber stumpage, as it is usually call- 
ed—is not yet fixed by the cost of 
growing it but is dependent upon the 
cost of converting it into lumber and 
transporting it to the nearest general 
market. 

Timber is usually sold in one of 
three forms: as saw logs which are 
measured as containing so many 
board feet, the unit being 1,000 feet, 
commonly denoted by a capital M; as 
cord wood; and as poles or piling. 


Saw Timber. 


The greater portion of the timber 
which is sold, and in the aggregate 
the most valuable timber, is used for 
the manufacture of lumber or veneer. 
Logs for sawing are measured by 
more or less arbitrary rules or scales. 
The one which is in most common 
use in the Southeastern States is the 
Doyle (or for small diameter, the 
Doyle-Scribner rule), which is often 
called Scribner’s rule since it is pub- 
lished in Scribner’s Log Book, and is 
sometimes called the ‘universal 
rule.” The diameter of the log in 
inches, discarding all fractions, is 
taken inside the bark at the small 
end, and in case the log is flattened, 
across the small diameter. Four 
inches are deducted from the diame- 
ter(to allow for saw kerf and slabs) 
and the remainder is squared. This 
gives the scale of a log 16 feet in 
length. The scale of logs of the 
other lengths is proportioned on this 
basis, that is, a log 12 feet in length 
would have %, and one ten feet long 
5g of the contents of a log having a 
length of -16 feet and the same diam- 
eter. But since, in measuring logs 
which are longer than 16 feet as one 
piece, the seller loses the taper, such 
logs by special agreement between 
buyer and seller are often measured 
as two logs whose combined lengths 
equal that of the single piece, the 
diameter of the larger or lower log 
being secured by taking an average 
of the diameters at the smaller and 
larger ends of the timber. 

Log rules are primarily intended 
to be used in measuring the tree af- 
ter it has been felled and cut into 
logs. To apply such a rule with rea- 
sonable accuracy to standing trees 
requires either experience or careful 
Measurements. It is desirable that 
an owner who has timber which is 
for sale should be able to make a 
fairly accurate estimate of the 
amount of timber which he has or of 
the stand of timber per acre. To do 
this it is necessary to determine the 





number of 16-foot logs im each tree 
and the diameter of each log inside 
the bark at its top. The diameter of 
the tree can be measured near the 
ground and from this diameter suc- 
cessive deductions must be made to 
allow for the thickness of the bark 
and the taper of the stem of the tree 
to secure the diameter of the dif- 
ferent logs. Since trees often have 
irregular or swollen butts, it is custo- 
mary to measure the diameter of the 
stem at some distance above the 
ground, usually at 4% feet or about 
breast height, taking the average di- 





inches; and five inches for larger 
trees. The figures which are given 
both for thickness of bark and for 
taper are generalized. Not only does 
each kind of tree have its individual 
taper, but having the same diameter, 
the taper of each kind varies with the 
age of the tree and whether it is 
growing in a crowded or in an open 
stand. The more crowded the stand 
the less taper; and older the trees, 
the less taper. These differences will 
soon be noted by any person who is 
measuring and an appropriate allow- 
ance made for them. 

As a guide for determining the 
number of 16-foot logs in a stem, a 
pole 16 feet 8 inches long can be 
placed beside the stem, the eight 
inches being allowed for stump 
height and for full length of logs. 
To apply this method of determining 





everything not only swiftly, but well. 


The Independent. 





WHEN THE BROOK WENT TO WORK 


| i HAS found a smooth plate of rock, and spreading itself out for a quiet 
slide down hill, it jumps grandly when the edge of the rock is reached. It 
has its small Niagaras up in the glen, or down in the pasture, as it pleases. 

The big beech tree, standing by the roadside, tries to block the way but 
the brook finds a way among the roots, until the tree stands on its toes; and the 
water dodging through, comes out laughing and joking on the other side. * * * 

But this is not all of it—not by a great deal. Everything and everybody 
must nowadays come to what they call efficiency, and our little brook that 
darted out of a hole in the woods is no exception. Somewhere on the hill slope 
Farmer Scott built a dam, and right there frolicking must cease, only it did not. 

The dam was built of stone; but wild strawberries had crept up over the 
ends of it and mushrooms grew plentiful where the spray kept moisture around 
an old butternut stump. When the dam was full the brook dashed over, and 
it was just there that brook power became something else. Our farmer never 
found out just what this new thing was, only we called it power, and while the 
brook dashed on we harnessed the power for work. We carried it down to the 
big barns, and there it was set to cut feed for the cattle, and to saw wood; and 
it washed all the stables and the yards; and finally it milked the cows, and did 





Somehow the brook was not laughing as much as it did, but it had its fun 
and lots of it, for there is no real joy like that which comes from work. It was 
making everything sweet and clean, and the farmer boys who used to be over- 
worked now came around laughing and praising the brook, and when their 
wits were well wakened they began to be cleaner themselves, and threw away 
their cigarettes. There was a revolution going on in more ways than one, and 
it was the brook that did it. The milk that went to the house was cleaner and 
more sanitary. At the house-the cream was churned into butter by the same 
power; butter as yellow as gold, and as delicious as it was wholesome. Here the 
housewife ghimed in with smiling face, and clapped her hands with the new 
music of work. When somebody charged the brook with being a slave to prog- 
ress, it only whistled back that it had got to be the master of the whole farm— 





ameter in the case of such stems as 
are very flat or irregular in cross sec- 
tion. 


A yard-stick or a long rule can be 
used for measuring diameters, but 
measurements made with these will 
seldom be accurate. A large carpen- 
ter’s square can be used for measur- 
ing small trees with considerable 
speed and accuracy. When a large 
number of trees of larger size than 
two feet is to be measured, a caliper 
should be ysed. This can be made 
by fastening a stationary arm about 
20 inches- long at right angles to the 
end of a straight strip of wood about 
two inches wide. Beginning at the 
inner edge of the stationary arm lay 
off in inches a scale which can be 
notched along the edge of the strip to 
slide over it. When the stem of a 
tree is clasped between the two arms 
the diameter of the tree is read from 
the nearest inch inside the movable 
arm. A satisfactory caliper, which 
will do serviceable work can be made 
in a farmer’s workshop within an 
hour. 

From the diameter of a tree meas- 
ured at breast height deduct for bark 
thickness: 

Two inch from trees less than 11 
inches in diameter. 

Two inches from trees between 11 
and 16 inches in diameter. 

Three inches from trees more than 
17 inches in diameter. 

From this remainder successive de- 
ductions of one inch should be made 
for the taper of each log in a tree 
less than 11 inches in diameter; two 
inches from trees 11 to 16 inches; 
three inches for trees 17 to 20 
inches; four inches for trees 21 to 25 





volume let us take a tree 24 inches in 
diameter which has three logs 16 feet 
in length. The butt log is 24 inches 
less 3 (bark), less 4 (taper), less 4 
(saw kerf) 13, which squared gives 
169 as the contents in board feet of 
butt log. The second is 13 less than 
4 (taper) =9, which squared gives 81 
feet. The third log is 9 less 4 (taper) 
=5, which squared is 25 feet. The 
contents of the tree is 169+81+25 
=275 board feet. If in place of the 
top log being 16 feet, it were only 
ten, 12 or 14 feet, the calculation 
should be made on this basis. 

If a stand is being estimated which 
is composed entirely of one kind of 
tree, such as pine or oak, it might be 
desirable to ascertain just what its 
taper is by measuring a few trees of 
this particular kind and growing un- 
der the same conditions which have 
been cut. 


Only sound logs should be meas- 
ured in a stand. A deduction should 
be made for crooked logs, usually 
one inch from the diameter for small 
crooks and two inches for large ones. 
How far the logs should be measured 
into the knotty tops depends upon the 
value of the timber. Valuable tim- 
ber like yellow poplar and the water 
oak of the mountains is frequently 
merchantable when quite knotty, 
while less valuable timber like pine 
and chestnut, equally as knotty, may 
be unmerchantable. The amount of 
lumber which can be sawed from a 
log is usually more than the amount 
given in the scale in the case of small 
logs, especially if they are straight 
and smooth ones such as are yielded 
by yellow poplar and pine, but for 
large and irregular logs such as those 
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of chestnut which are more than 24 
inches in diameter, the logs some- 
times do not saw out as much as the 
scale calls for. A circular saw, tak- 
ing a wider kerf, wastes more wood 
and consequently saws out less than 
a band saw. 

Timber which is used for veneer 
stock is purchased either by a board 
foot log rule or by the cubic foot. 
The latter gives the actual volume in 
solid wood. 

Cordwood. 

The farmer is accustomed to esti- 
mate cordwood in cords of 128 cubic 
feet of piled wood. The industrial 
long cord is generally 160 cubic feet. 
This contains one-fourth more wood 
than a standard cord, and this should 
be considered in making contracts 
which are based on the long cord. 
When wood is purchased rossed, or 
with the bark off, the following de- 
ductions should be allowed from the 
value with the bark on; 30 per cent 
of trees eight to 11 inches in diame- 
ter; 20 per cent of trees 12 to 20 
inches in diameter; and 15 per 
cent of trees larger than 20 
inches in diameter. Since this 
proportion of the volume is lost by 
peeling, the price per cord should be 
higher to compensate for the lost 
volume. The following example 
shows the method of determining the 
comparative values. If pine wood 
from trees from eight to 12 inches in 


diameter sells at 65 cents a cord, 


stumpage value, for fuel measured 
with the bark on, it should sell at 65 
divided by .70 or 93 cents a cord with 
the bark removed to compensate for 
the loss of bark. This computation 
is often, but erroneously made by 
multiplying 65x1.30, which gives 85 
cents, in this case eight cents less a 
cord than the value obtained by the 
correct method. 
Poles. 


Long, straight timbers for poles, 
piling, etc., should sell at much high- 
er rate than the same volume used 
for saw logs, since these are the 
choicest trees in the stand. 





Sell Your Pine Stumps to the Tur- 
pentine Men. 


OST of the turpentine companies 

own a large acreage of stump 
land and are too busy blasting out 
these stumps and converting them 
into salable products, to get out 
among the farmers in search of 
stump wood, but these same compan- 
ies will pay a price per cord for 
stump wood, blasted into pieces small 
enough to go into their ‘“‘hogs’’ for 
shredding, to make it profitable for 
the farmer to blast them out and 
ship them by rail, in case the plant 
is too far for haulage. 

If you have any fat pine stumps 
on your land, write at once to the 
nearest turpentine company and ask 
them what they will pay for your 
stump wood. Even tho the distance 
and freight rate may be so great that 
you cannot do this work at a profit, 
you can certainly get your land clear- 
ed at a fraction of the cost of clear- 
ing land of other stumps, if you are 
fortunate enough to have fat pine 
stumps instead of some other kind. 

A turpentine company at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reports that one farmer 
shipped them several carloads from 
a point 25 miles away, and reported 
a net profit on each carload of stumps 
shipped in. This gave him his land 
clear and ready for agricultural pur- 
poses at a net profit——Dupont Pow- 
der Company. 





“Dirt, sand-clay, and gravel roads 
need sunshine and the light of day 
to dry them out quickly. Trees can 
be used to some extent for beautify- 
ing the roads, but the sun must be 
permitted to get at the road in order 
to thoroughly dry it out. On macad- 
am roads, however, shade is an ad- 
vantage and trees should be left or 
planted.’’ So writes Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, in answer to a Progressive 
Farmer inquirer. 
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A CURE FOR THAT “TIRED 
FEELING.” 





How Mr. French Refreshes Himself 
in Hot Weather. 


HEAVY rain fell on our farm 

one day recently that stopped 
the cultivators and the sun coming 
out so hot gave all of us that tired 
feeling. 

I had learned years ago that the 
best way to cure that bad feeling 
was to get up a vigorous perspiration 
and as luck would have it, I had 
learned how to do that to perfection. 


So we all rushed over to the shop 
where were kept mattocks, axes, 
hoes, etc. Dave, the colored boy, 
grabbed a mattock and shot for the 
back pasture where there was a frow- 
zy ditch bank. Gaylord armed him- 
self with a sharp hoe and lit out for 
the timothy and clover meadow where 
mullein, dock and thistles were try- 
ing to hide their evil heads beneath 
the rank grasses until such a time as 
they would be able to drop their foul 
seeds to infest the ground. 


I always did love to be in it when 
an effort was being made to cure a 
tired feeling and so I grabbed an- 
other heavy hoe and scooted out into 
the front pasture where not a thing 
but grass and clover could be noticed 
by the casual observer, but where I 
was sure would be found numerous 
infant thistles, mulleins, ironweeds 
and all of these landscape beautifiers 
that the cows and sheep are so un- 
esthetic as not to appreciate. 

I was out for a good time, you un- 
derstand, so passed by the house and 
selected a good cigar and with this 
tilted at a jaunty angle, I strolled up 
and down that pretty field clipping 
a small thistle here and there, then 
a mullein and occasionally a modest 
little blackberry bush—-looking so 
sweet and innocent, standing in its 
background of green loveliness, but 
capable of so much mischief if left 
to its own devices in the pasture. 

There is about 25 acres of land 
enclosed in that front pasture and 
before I was obliged to throw the 
stub of my cigar away, I had the 
field as clean as a lawn. I am look- 
ing out over it now as I write and it 
is a thing of real beauty—just a 
carpet of bluegrass, lespedeza, white 
clover and herdsgrass. It is worth a 
lot to a fellow who loves cleanliness, 
beauty, and order to be able to look, 
every evening, out over such a field 
—a lawn that would cost a dweller 
in a large city a million dollars to 
call his own. 


It was not yet five o’clock when the 
sport in the front pasture was fin- 
ished, and as the tired feeling was all 
gone by that time I slipped across 
the big wheat field and into the back 
pasture, where more. pasture de- 
stroyers were found. I was hindered 
more or less here, for I was just 
obliged to stop and pet the black 
cows when they would come up in 
their friendly way and reach out 
with their long black tongues grab- 
bing at my sweaty “hickory” shirt. 
However, with all these hindrances, 
the pasture was as clean as the other 
before quitting time, and I could not 
help thinking how much better the 
cattle looked scattered over that 
smooth, green field, than they would 
had the pasture been grown up in 
pines, blackberries, bushes, thistles 
and ironweeds, as are so many fields 
on farms where the owners have not 
yet learned how to cure the tired 
feelings that come during hot, rainy 
weather. 


I am quite sure, too, that more 
than twice the feed will be grown on 
that pasture during the summer, than 
would be produced on a like area of 
land that was half brush-grown. 
And just to think that only three 
hours of time was required to do the 
job after the principle of ‘‘a stitch in 
time’”’ had been in operation on those 
fields for from six to ten years. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





SCHOOL FARMS FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


Something About the Work Done in 
Wake County, North Carolina. 


HE National Bureau of Education 

recently published a bulletin en- 
titled “Cultivating the School 
Grounds in Wake County, North Car- 
olina,” by Zebulon Judd, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. Since the 
appearance of this bulletin numerous 
inquiries as to the movement have 
come to Superintendent Judd. Hon. 
George A. Landrum writes: ‘The 
Department of Education is prepar- 
ing a bulletin on the physical fea- 
tures of public school centers in 
Oklahoma, and we are going to touch 
upon the importance of the school 
farm. Our inspiration comes in a 
large measure from a bulletin issued 
by you,’’ and asks permission to use 








Why 
schoolhouse have a farm? 
or equipment is required, only a few 
acres ground, and those the school 


should not every Country 


No money 


should own any way. If it does not, 
neighboring farmers have been found 
in Wake County who were good to 
give the ground rent free. The peo- 
ple readily take hold of the work 
when it is presented—steriopticon 
slides are very valuable for this. 

It will soon be time to begin to se- 
cure the land for your school farm— 
in the early fall sow it in a winter 
cover crop, so as to put the ground 
in good condition for next years cul- 
tivation. 





Some New Books. 


AKING the Farm Pay,” by C. C. 
Bowsfield (published by Forbes 

& Co., Chicago, $1.10), is a very in- 
clusive volume, treating of all sorts 











A WAKE COUNTY SCHOOLHOUSE AND SCHOOL FARM. 





the pictures in the bulletin. Superin- 
tendent E. H. Newcomb, of Newton 
County, Missouri, also wishes per- 
mission to use pictures in the ‘“‘news- 
papers throughout that section,” and 
adds “such cuts and information if 
placed within the reach of our rural 
people will soon revolutionize the 
work of the school.’’ Secretary H. 
E. Bierly in a recent letter said. “I 
am delighted with the pamphlet 
“Cultivating the School Grounds in 
Wake County,” 


The school farm is a plat of ground 
at or near the public schoolhouse, 
cultivated by a volunteer association, 
in the interest of the public school. 
The plat is usually a part of the 
school site and ordinarily varies 
from one to four acres. An organi- 
zation is effected by calling the peo- 
ple together, setting forth the objects 
and plans of the school farm, and 
electing a superintendent who should 
be the best farmer in the district. 
He directs the work and calls the 
people when work is to be done. 

The purposes of the school farm, 
are. First, to give the school a new 
meaning as a factor in the socializa- 
tion of country life; second, to 
vitalize school life by the introduc- 
tion of new practical subjects, or by 
improving the method of teaching 
old subjects, or by both; third, to 
supplement the school fund. 

Records for three years show that 
34 school farms were cultivated in 
Wake County, averaging in size two 
and one-fifth acres, with an average 
of 125 persons (counting each person 
every time worked) working on 
each farm, and making an average 
clear profit of $106.52 to the farm. 

There should be provided in con- 
nection with the school farm a play- 
ground for baseball, croquet, tennis, 
basketball, etc., so that at intervals 
the whole community could come to- 
gether for wholesome and helpful 
recreation. 


Enriching country life and holding 
the people to the farm are problems 
in the solution of which the school 
farm is expected to aid. The school 
farm is an effective means by which 
the rural school is to prepare the 
country boys and girls for happy and 
efficient life in the country. 


of subjects from the parcel post and 
the “‘back to the land’? movement to 
poultry parasites. It strikes us as a 
newspaper man’s compilation, and 
some of its statements should be 
taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt. 

Quite a dilteeent type of book is 
“Insecticides, Fungicides and Weed- 
Killers,’’ by E. Bourcart. This book 
comes to us from an English pub- 
lishing house, but it is handled in 
this country by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. It is essentially a book 
for the student and _ investigator. 
The author is a recognized authority 
on the subjects of which he treats 
and numerous American readers will 
doubtless be glad to see the work in 
its English translation. Leather bind- 
ing, $4.50, net. 

es * ® 

Dr. John Lee Coulter’s little book, 
*‘Co-operation Among Farmers” de- 
serves a wide reading. It tells of 
what farmers can do and are doing 
along co-operative lines, and is at 
once readable and full of practical 
Suggestions. We trust many South- 
ern farmers will read it. Published 
by Sturgis-Walton Co., New York, at 
$1.08 postpaid. 

* ss 

“Constructive Rural Sociology,” 
by Prof. John M. Gillette, is publish- 
ed by the same firm at $1.75. It 
looks at farm life from the viewpoint 
of the man whose primary interest 
is in the development of the people 
on the farms and who considers oth- 
er phases of farm life only as they 
affect the lives of farm folk. The 
book is full of suggestive thought and 
the author seems to us to possess 
unusual insight and breadth of vision. 
He knows country life and country 
people and his conclusions are gener- 
ally sound and are stated with ad- 
mirable clearness. 

Any of these books will be sent 
postpaid by The Progressive Farmer 
on receipt of price. 





Do not shoot the mocking birds 
and cat birds because they eat a few 
grapes. If they have helped all the 
year in fighting the various classes 
of injurious insects, why not divide 
grapes with them for a few days dur- 
ing the summer.—H. P. Stuckey. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Good Farming in. the Mountains. 


S I HAVE not seen anything in 
your paper from Mitchell Coun- 
ty, I will give you a few items about 
it. It lies between Mitchell’s Peak 
on the south and Roan Mountain on 
the north, Blue Ridge range on the 
east, Unaka Mountain on the west. 
This is a good farming county for 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, and a 
great grass and stock-raising coun- 
try. The farm that I own, part of it, 
has been cleared for nearly a hun- 
dred years. Last year I raised an 
average of 80 bushels of corn per 
acre. I used oak and hickory leaves 
to bed my stalls, applied the manure 
direct from the stalls to the land. [| 
used a great many loads of leaves 
from the forest on the land, turned 
it with two heavy mules using a large 
plow. Then I used a 14-tooth culti- 
vator four times. 

When I prepared this year’s 
land, I used a liberal supply of stable 
manure; turned it under in February 
with a good plow. Also subsoiled 
it, and used a liberal amount of 
fertilizer, too. I also have a nice 
patch of alfalfa and am raising win- 
ter vetch and crimson clover. 

‘ N. C. CONNALLY. 
Penland, N. C. 





GO TO YOUR FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 





Here Are Those to Be Held in North Caro- 
lina in July and August—Look for List in 
Your County and Tell Your Neighbors the 
Dates. 

Alamance.—Oakdale S. H., July 24; Elon 
College, Aug. 21; Maywood S. H., Aug 22; 
Friendship High School, Aug. 23; Hawflield 
High School, Aug 25. 

Alexander.—Taylorsville, Aug. 22. 

Anson.—Wadesboro, July 24; Peachlands, 
July 25. 

Buncombe.—Democrat, Aug. 12. 

Burke.—Hildebran, Aug. 6; Hickory Grove 
S. H., Aug. 16. 

Cabarrus.—Harrisburg, July a Mt. Pleas- 
ant, July 31; Concord, Aug. 

Caswell.—Leasburg, July a1: 
July 22. 

Catawba.—St. James S. H., Aug. 4; Con- 
over, Aug. 5; T. P. Cloninger’s Farm, Aug. 
18; Wesley’s Chapel Camp Ground, Aug. 19; 
Terrell, Aug. 

Chatham.—Bynum, July 18; Fearrington, 
July 19; Golston, July 21; Siler City, July 22. 

Cherokee.—Murphy, July 21; Andrews, 
July 25. 

Clay.—Ogden, July 22; Elf, July 23: 
Hayesville, July 24. 

Cleveland.—Shelby, Aug. 25; 
sust 22. 

Davidson.—Kennedy’s S. H., July 19; En- 
terprise, July 24; Wallburg, July 25; Tyro, 


Yanceyville, 


Casar, Au- 


July 26; Clarksburg, Aug. 18; Cedar Springs 
6. H., Aug. 19 

Davie.—Center Church i 8; Fork 
Church, Aug. 9. 

Durham.—Redwood S. H., July 18. 

Forsyth.—Rural Hall, Aug. 7; Burke's 


Grove S. H., Aug. 11; 
Kernersville, Aug. 16. 
Gaston.—Sunnyside S. H., Aug. 16; 
Church, Aug. 18; Stanley, Aug 19. 
Guilford.—Pleasant Garden, July 25; Deep 
River, Aug. 18; Battleground, Aug 19; Mc- 
Leansville, Aug. 20 


Haywood.—Bethel, Aug. 9; Rock Hill, 
Aug. 11, 

Henderson.—Green River Church, Aug. 5; 
Mills River Academy, Aug. 7; Liberty. S. 
H., Aug. 8. 

Hoke.—Raeford, July 21. 

Iredell.— Mooresville, July 28; 


Clemmons, Aug. 12; 


Chapel 


Cool Sp’gs., 


Aug. 20; Eupeptic Springs, Aug. 21; Iredell 
Test Farm, Aug. 23. 
Jackson.—Quallatown, July 28; Cullowhee, 


July 29. 
Lee.—Sanford, Aug. 6. 
Lincoln.—Iron Station, Aug. 20: 

ville, Aug. 21; Triangle, Aug, 23. 
Macon.—Higdonville, July 30; 

School; July 31; 


Reeps- 


Maxwell's 
Franklin, Aug. 1; Otto, 


Aug. 2. 

Madison.—Mars Hill, Aug 13, Marshall, 
Aug. 14. 

MeDowell.—Marion, Aug. 12; Old Fort, 
Aug. 15. 

Mecklenburg.—Huntersville, July 29; Ar- 
lington, July 31; Dixie, Aug. Rhyne, 
Aug. 2. 

Mitchell.—Spruce Pine, Aug. 7: Bakers- 
ville, Aug. 11. 

Montgomery.—Star, Aug. 9; Mt. Gilead, 
Aug. 11 . 

Moore.—Cameron, July 18; Aberdeen, 
July 19; West End, Aug. 4; Carthage, Aug. 


5; Glendon, Aug. 7; Elise, Aug. 8 
Orange.—Efland, July 18. 
Person.—Roxboro, July 19. 
Polk.—Columbus, Aug. 4. 
Randolph.—Liberty, July 23; Farmer, 

Aug. 20; Mt. Olivet Academy, Aug. 21; 

Parks Cross-Roads, Aug. 22; Sophia, Aug.23 


Richmond.-——Hoffman, July 22; Rocking- 
ham, July 23. 
Rockingham.—Ruffin, July 23; New Beth- 


el Academy, Aug. 15. 


Rowan. —Mt. Ulla, July 26; China Grove, 


Aug. 2: Liberty S. H., Aug. 15; Rockwell, 
Aug. 16; Woodleaf, Aug. 25. 
Rutherford.—Ruthe rfordton, Aug. 13; El- 


lenboro, Aug. 14. 

Stanley.—Big Lick, Aug. 12; 
Aug. 138; Richfield, Aug. 14 

Stokes.—Walnut Cove, Aug 13; 
Aug. 14. 

Surry.—Copeland, Aug. 2; Antioch Church. 
Aug. 4; Pilot Mountain, Aug. 5; Westfield. 
Aug. 6. 

Swain.—Bryson City, July 26. 

Transylvania.—Selica, Aug. 6. 

Union.—Wingate, July 26; Waxhaw, July 


Endy S. H., 


Danbury. 


28; Prospect, July 29; Indian Trail, July 30. 
Wilkes.—Beaver Creek, July 28; Wilkes- 

boro, July 29; Ronda, July 30. 
Yadkin.—Yadkinville, July 31; Booneville, 


Aug. 1. 
Yancey.—Burnsville, 


Pe e Aug. 6; Bald Creek, 
ug. 9. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








What A. B. C. Says. 


OU would be surprised, I am 

sure, if you knew just how many 
letters I have had in the last few 
days. I was certainly surprised. I 
am glad to get them, however; and 
am glad that most of them are so 
good. I ean’t use nearly all of them 
that I would like to use; but I hope 
no one will lose interest just because 
his or her letter was not printed. 
Only a few can get in at the most; so 
it is the duty of everyone of you to 
make each letter just as good as you 
can. 

et &£ & 

I am giving the prize this week 
to Marguerite Bradley. The picture 
helped her win it. Burke Holland’s 
letter was almost equally good—bet- 
ter, I believe, if he had used quota- 
tion marks and underscoring a little 
less recklessly. I have fully a dozen 
other dog letters good enough to 
print if I can find room for them. 

* * * 

Remember that the dollar won 
one month will be sent the next. If 
you win a prize in July, for example, 
your check will come in August. The 
list of books will be ready soon. 
When it is printed, if you have had a 
letter published which did not win a 
prize, write and tell us which book in 
the list you wish and it will be sent 
at once. AB. CS. 





Brewer, a Useful Rat Terrier. 


M* DOG is a little rat-terrier. A 
i friend gave him to me during 
the election of Governor, and as Mr. 
Earle Brewer was the favorite can- 
didate in this section, I named my 
dog Brewer. He is not only a pet, 
but is very useful as well. It is real 








fun to see him catch rats. When he 
smells one in a place where he cannot 
get to it, he makes a most peculiar 
noise, and if no one notices him, he 
comes to the house and draws our 
attention by barking and running 
in front of us and pulling us in the 
direction the rat is; then when we 
help him, he shakes the rat until he 
is dead then lays it in front of us. He 
has killed several snakes too. 

He is very handy for driving cows, 
pigs and chickens. When chickens 
get into the garden, we say, “‘Brewer, 
get the chickens out,’”’ and he knows 
exactly what to do. 

One night when there was a fire in 
town, a little distance from our 
house, he waked us by scratching on 
the door and whining. He is not 
only watchful at home, but is always 
ready to go for a walk, and allows no 
stranger on the road to approach us. 

When we go driving, he races with 
the horse until he gets tired, then 
looks into the buggy and whines un- 
til we stop; then he jumps in and 
rides. If anyone comes near the bug- 
fy, he will growl, and if anyone 
touches the horse he bites them. 
Now, isn’t he a smart dog? 

When one is in the hammock, he 
comes and whines to get in. When 
he is in, he sits up and balances him- 
self by moving his head backwards 
and forwards as the hammock 
Swings. Every evening he will walk 
from one person to another to get 
his petting. 

MARGUERITE BRADLEY. 
Anding, Miss. 





Good Old Frisky. 


SEND you a picture of my dog. 
Her name is Frisky, she is as old 
as I am, 12 years old. She is a very 
Sra ma dear little 
: doggie to 
me, and 
she thinks 
boi & 
dear little 
Siri te 
her. 
Frisky 
goes out 
in the 
fields and 











Frisky. 
catches rabbits, and runs the chick- 


ens away from the house. My dog 
and I play together all the time; for 
I have no brothers or sisters, neither 
has she. MAMIE PIPER. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. | 





——. 


A Whole Family of Dogs. 


CANNOT say “my dog” for right 

now I have six, all beauties, but I 
expect to sell three of them when old 
enough. 





Say, boys, did you ever own as 
many as five beautiful puppies at one 
time? 

Mine are three weeks old, and can 
drink milk, eat a little, and can 
bark and growl. They are all just as 
fat and sleek as can be. Their names 
are Sport, Ruler, Watch, Dash and 





Nero. Sport is white with brown 
spots. The others are brown and 
black. 


I bought the mother dog last fall. 
Her name is Beauty. She is brown 
colored and I know is the very best | 
dog there is. I have not taught her | 
many fancy tricks, fdr I haven’t 
much time to play, but she can catch 
and hold a big hog till we get there 
and put him out of the field. She 
knows a strange hog from ours as 
well as we do, and one stands a slim | 
chance of eating our hogs’ feed. She | 
will gently, but firmly walk in among | 
them and direct ‘‘Mr. Stranger” an- | 
other way. She will catch a chicken | 
and hold it with one foot till we go | 
get it, unless we tell her to “‘let go.” 
She always minds the minute she is | 
spoken to. She trees rabbits, and has. 
caught a few—run them down.. She 
also helps us drive up the cows, and I 
expect soon to teach her to bring 
them herself. 

Best of all, my dog fully under- 
stands that I love her and it hurts 
her awfully if I scold her just a 
little. 


BURKE E. 
Benson, N. C. 


HOLLAND. 





Another Smart Dog. 


SHALL tell you about our dog and 
see if you don’t think she is good. 
Her color is white and black spotted. 
She kills snakes, rats, moles, rabbits 
and keeps chickens out of the house. 
She catches horse flies off of papa’s 
horse and will drive up the cows and 
calves. When mamma gets little 
brother to sleep in the field she will 
come and lie by him until he wakes. 
She will keep the chickens from get- 
ting brother’s bread. Now I think 
you will think we have a smart dog. | 
ANNIE CLYDE EUBANKS, 
Oakland, Miss. 








A Little Girl’s Letter. 


HAVE a dog that is a foot high. 

He has a short tail and brown 
eyes. He has short ears. His name 
is Jack. He is very friendly. Every 
time I go to feed him he will jump as 
high as my head, trying to get the 
bread. 

He came from Pennsylvania. I! 
like to play with him. 

MYRTLE LANCASTER. 

Denmark, S. C. 





pass thy life in truth and justice.—Marcus 


One thing here is worth a@ great decal, to | 
Aurelius. 


(7) 781 





For 
That 
Picnic 
—to insure complete success take 
along a case of 













The satisfying beverage—in field 
or forest; at home or in town. 
As pure and wholesome as it is 
temptingly good. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching | 








. At 

Demand the Genuine— 
Ref Reet see Soda 
efuse substitutes. TSonnale 









or Carbon- 
ated in Bottles. 


Send for Pree Booklet. 
2-A 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA.. 


For Satisfactory Service 
Equip Your Carriages With 
(jOODSYEAR Rubber Tires 


AKRON, OFiQ. 

If you can get for the same moncy 
better carriage service and bigger ¢tre Uy 
values than you now get, you simply Y 
can’t AFForD to overlook the opportunity. 
Thousands of farm residents have consid- 
ered this fact and have accordingly bettered 
themselves by using one of these famously 
satisfactory Goodyear Tires. 



























“Eccentric” Cushion Tires 


The more wearing depth, the longer your tire 
wears. In Eccentric Cushion Tires you get 
50 per cent more wearing depth because the re- 
taining wire is below the center, allowing that 
much more depth. Means not only easier riding 
qualities but greater durability. 

Buried deeper, the wire does not crack out. 

oo 4 ire stays firm 
in channel, 
Tough, high 
grade resilient 









: ° 
“Wing” Carriage Tires 

,_ Tires that have exceptional lasting and wear- 
ing qualities due to the patented wing. This 
keeps dirt and grit out of the channel and pre- 
vents cutting, grinding, loosening at the base. 

Because of the Wing features and fine quality, 
these tires give about twice the service of ordi- 
nary tires. They stay on—wear longer—at same 
time are very resilient—easy riding and com- 
fortable. Get the world’s best. Insist on Good- 
year *‘Wing’’ Tires. 

Send today for our latest book on carriage 





service. tires. 
wn -~—s The GoodyearTire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
“Eccentric” Cushion Tire Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities (1249) 















What Roofing *< 
Shall I Use ? 


A very important consideration because repairing roofs is expensive and 
troublesome work. It is far cheaper to put on a good roof in the first place. | 
The difference in cost is only a trifle, and you save a whole lot by it in the} 
long run. 


“LYON BRAND” GALVANIZED ROOFING; 


is the most economical. Made of soft open hearth steel, very heavily coated, 
it will not crack or peel, andisimpervioustothe weather. “LYON BRAND 
Galvanized Roofing saves the painting bill, Write for descriptive catalogue 
and name of the nearest roofer wha sells ** LYON BRAND.” 


[yon.@iklin&@Inc, _ BALTIMORE, mp. 


When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 






































Buy this $25 
Victrola and _ start 
right now to enjoy 
all the delightful 
Victor music and 


fun. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
pl any music you wish to hear 

“a demonstrate this wonderful’ 
instrument. 

Other styles $15 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 
Vister Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 

















THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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le your measure, in Pio! 
latest style, would you be will- 
ing to keep and wear it, show 


it to your friends and let them see our 
utiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 

Could you use $5.00 a day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you ¥ 
asteady job. If you will write mea 
letter or a postal at once and say: 

“Se me your special offer,” 1 will 
send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 


Address : L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dent. 384 Chicago, ill. 





From Us to You, at Factory Price 
You SAVE nearly asmuchas 
Easy 
select your own 


the instrument costs. 
payments, 
terms, 


durability. 





trated Catalog, showing many Styles to choose from. 


Cornish "orem 
& ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than hal fa cen- 
tury fortheir unexcelledtone 
quality, perfect action and 
Sendf or particu- 
lars of our immensely popular 


One Year's Free Trial 
offer, the mostliberal ever 
made: also, handsomely illus- 


lease 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card will do. 


Cornish ZO. washington, N. J. 





DAISY on KILLER 


eat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient 
cheap. 
season. 





paid for 


Placed anywhere, at- 
Lg ana kills’ all 


Lasts ali 
Made of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥, 





aielalaliayo@ pecans 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum Hh 
mer at Smart eee. 


1144 S. Camobell Av 
2¢ and Madison Stree 


Aermotor Co., Chicago 


Aermotor Co ts, Oaklang 


= 














Housekeeper 


The housekeeper, 





as well as the 
can obtain much practical 


information 


farmer, 
from good books on 
household problems. 

The Progressive Farmer will be 
glad at any time to help any of its 
lady readers secure such books as 
they wish, or to furnish e2 list of 
good books for progressive house- 
keepers. 





~ 





Books For the 























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





HE WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSESSED. 





E WHOM a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the 


scorns; 


mouthing of-words he 


Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth noc more of roaming; 

All roads and the flowing of waves and the speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever homing, 

And going, he comes, and coming he heareth a call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of sorrow, 

At death and the dropping of leaves and the fading of suns he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and scorns the desire of a morrow, 
And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from eternal arches, 
And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing and golden car. 


—Shaemas O’Sheel. 








THE CARE OF KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


How to Make the Job of *“‘Cleaning-Up” Easier and More Effec- 
tual—Grease and Dust and How to Get Rid of Them. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


Tsin are two types of dirt 
with which we are particularly 
concerned in the kitchen; one 

is dust improved by grease and the 

other is the chemical change which 
we call tarnish. One dear old lady 
said at a farmers’ institute one day 

that her idea of a better land was a 

place where there was no dust, nor 

drink, nor darning, nor dogs, nor 
potato bugs. A quiet little woman 
sitting across the room spoke up 
and said, well, if they’d just give her 
no dust to be carried in on the feet 
when it was drizzly and to be breath- 
ed in when it was dry, she would 
call it a pretty good place. 

As long as we are on this earth, 


however, we shall have dust. Dust 
is everywhere that there is light. 
Without it there is no light. When 


balloonists get very high the sky is 
almost black because there is little 
dust to break and scatter the rays 
of light. If you doubt the existence 
of dust look at a tiny shaft of light 
in a darkened room. The glories of 
the sunset are made by moisture-col- 
lecting dust particles; and scientists 
even tell us that without dust clouds 
and rain and snow could not exist. 

The thing which bothers us, how- 
ever, is not the glories of vapor- 
surrounded dust in the heavens but 
the sordidness of grease-surrounded 
dust in our kitchen. Our objection 
to dirt is fundamentally that it is a 
feeding place for germs, possibly dis- 
ease germs, which may in time be 
carried to us. 4 

In all our efforts at cleanliness in 
the removal of dirt the main thing 
is to dissolve the grease and release 
the dirt so that it may be easily re- 
moved. 


The Chemistry. of Cleaning Grease. 


Grease, oil, fat, are all the same 
thing as far as the kitchen is con- 
cerned. There are a number of ele- 
ments in nature called alkalies which 
unite with fat. Some combine and 
form soap, others form emulsions 
where the fatty globules are so fine 
that they are easily washed away. 
Our most common alkalies are am- 
monia, baking soda, washing soda, 
borax and lye. Soap has an excess 
of alkali which unites with the 
grease and forms an emulsion. 

An acid and an alkali neutralize 
each other. If you have an excess of 
acid in the stomach, you take a little 
baking soda to neutralize it. Some- 


| time ago I heard a man say that he 
|} ate a great deal 


of sugar on his 
orange because the acid was too 
strong for his system. What really 
happened was that he got the acid 
almost the same as if there had been 
no sugar there; he got the sugar 
which is a carbohydrate, and it gave 


heat and energy to the body. Had he 
wanted less acid, he should have 
eaten less, because an alkali was the 
only thing to neutralize it; acid 
would not. Let us remember this 
principle in cleaning. 

Perhaps the best agent for this 
type of cleaning is kerosene or tur- 
pentine because most fats are solu-- 
ble in turpentine, gasoline, naptha, 
alcohol, and kerosene. A few drops 
on a soft cloth will work wonders on 
polished surfaces. Turpentine cleans 
better and evaporates more quickly, 
but kerosene is cheaper and safer. 
Turpentine or gasoline evaporate 
very quickly, but because kerosene 
evaporates more slowly the surface 
must be rubbed dry each time, or 
more dust will be collected and re- 
tained. 


Many Uses of Kerosene. 


We do not begin to appreciate the 
value of kerosene either because of 
its cleaning or of its antiseptic 
qualities. Suppose the ventilation of 
the kitchen is poor and the fatty 
odors have not escaped while in the 
volatile condition but have settled 
in a greasy film on the wall. White- 
wash is the old standby because it 
is cleaning in its effects and gives 
the appearance of freshness and 
cleanliness. If, however, the wall be 
oil paper or painted, a spot washed 
with water and soap and another 
rubbed with a kerosene rag and 
wiped will show the advantages in 
kerosene. Also it is much easier to 
use. 

Suppose your stove is one of these 
which are adorned with scrolls and 
gewgaws and base-reliefs and various 
other dirt-holding crevices and you 
have at last given up in despair and 
blackened» over the grease; then 
some day take a small, stiff brush 
and go over the stove with it plus 
kerosene. Let the kerosene remain 
a while and you will be surprised to 
see how easily the rust and greasy 
dirt will come out leaving a clean 
surface. If you ever discard stove 
polish, you will never go back to it. 
If a stove is rubbed daily with a soft 
cloth on which are a few drops of 
kerosene or sweet oil, it may be kept 
black and clean tho not polished. I 
would say use any grease but that 
so many of them are apt to contain 
a little salt. 

The enameled sink may be kept 
smooth and free from discoloration, 
unless the water is very full of iron, 
by wiping it with a rag wet with 
kerosene and then polishing with a 
dry soft cloth. Do it after each dish- 
washing. You will be surprised to 
find that there is no odor of kero- 
sene two minutes after use. The 
same is true of all bathroom enamel 
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and faucets. If, however, they be- 
come stained with the brownish dis- 
coloration, take it off with muri- 
atic acid, rinse in clean water and 
then with a solution of soda to neu- 
tralize any action of the acid on the 
waste pipe. 

In washing your 
a few 
water. 

The drain pipe should be flushed 
once a week with a strong boiling 
solution of washing soda. If it be 
not clear then, as sometimes hap- 
pens in winter, flush with a boil- 
ing hot solution of crude potash 
or lye. Do not let it touch the rims 
of the metal. The soda and potash 
are very cheap, they save soap and 
are useful in the laundry. A dime’s 
worth of each will last a long time. 


When Washing the Dishes. 


There was a time in which we 
thought that if all mosquitoes could 
be banished from the country there 
would be prosperity unparallelled: 
then our hearts were troubled be- 
cause of the presence of hookworms 
in our land; again we grieved and 
used our best efforts for the exter- 
mination of the fly. One has. passed 
for the other but with it has come 
the conviction that while hook- 
worms are bad, mosquitoes are 
worse and flies are worst, there is 
another superlative and that is dish- 
washing. Do not dismiss it lightly 
but consider it well in your judg- 
ment and see if I am not correct. 

We know today that nearly all the 
diseases which are understood are 
caused by germs which can be seen 
by the aid of a microscope as easily 
as a cat can be seen without it, and 
to transmit the germs means to 
transmit the _ disease. Dishes are 
contaminated by our hands, our gal- 
iva, the excretions from our throats 
and by any bacteria that might be on 
or in them. The food on the plates 
is an excellent feeding ground for 
them; and while dealing in compari- 
sons we might say that dish-towels 
are a more excellent and dish-cloths 
a most excellent feeding and breed- 
ing place for the bacteria. What 
can be more important then than 
that our dishes be well washed and 
well scalded. _Use a good variety of 
white soap such as Ivory to save 
your hands, if you wash your own 
dishes, get a dish mop that you may 
have a large amount of suds hotter 
than your hands could stand, put the 
dishes on their edge on the drain- 
board at the left of the sink, pour 
boiling water over them and let them 
dry themselves. If you have no sink 
or board, punch an old tray or meat 
pan full of nail holes, set it over a 
dishpan and pour the water over. Ii 
is less trouble and more effective 
than dripping each piece in a pan of 
warm rinsing water. It is the free- 
dom from germs or anything that 
will feed them that is more impor- 
tant than the appearance—colds par- 
ticularly are transmitted by dishes, 
especially spoons. 

Soda is better than soap for dishes 
or pans in which milk has been but 
it removes the gold or gilt decora- 
tions. Alkali of any kind and water 
left over night in a pan in which food 
has been burned will make it easier 
to wash. 


porch floor, add 
tablespoons kerosene to the 


How to Remove Tarnish. 


We have talked cleaning silver re- 
cently, so I will not repeat. 

For brass and copper, nothing is 
better than the old-fashioned rotten- 
stone and oil. If ammonia is used 
be very sure that the vessel is thor- 
oughly rinsed and wiped dry. Oxalic 
acid is good for anything that is very 
much discolored but it must be well 
washed off. Lemon juice and hot wa- 
ret will do for small spots. An occa- 
sional rubbing with kerosene helps 
to keep all copper and brass clean 
and bright. 

Iron and steel should be covered 
with a thin coating of vaseline when 
mot in use. 

Rust on metal should be wet with 
kerosene for a while, then scoured 
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with sifted ashes and oil. If it is an 
obstinate case, it should be touched 
with muriatic acid, then ammonia to 
neutralize it. 

Nickel may be washed with hot 
soapsuds and rinsed in very hot wa- 
tre. It may be rubbed with a paste 
of whiting and lard, tallow, alcohol, 
ammonia, or kerosene. 

Aluminum.—I have had many 
things recommended for it. Strong 
acids eat it, strong alkalis tarnish it. 
Therefore, the best thing I have 
found is 2 paste of whiting or any- 
thing else that is good for silver. 

Most metals°may be washed with- 
out harm in a hot alkaline solution, 
preferably borax or soda, or wiped 
with a little kerosene. The first ap- 
plies to such utensils as milk pans 
and the latter to metal tubs. If you 
have a galvanized iron or zinc top on 
your table—a thing many people 
like but which I do not—save your 
strength in scrubbing it and try wip- 
ing it off with a kerosene rag. 

Windows may be washed in win- 
ter by wiping with a kerosene rag 
and rubbing dry. It does not re- 
move fly spots, so an _ occasional 
washing with a quart of water to 
which a tablespoon of kerosene has 
been added is necessary. For win- 
dows or any glass, cover with a 
film of whiting mixed with water, 
ammonia or alcohol, allowed to dry 
and then wiped off. It is good. If 
you want an extra fine polish, as with 
mirrors, dust a little bluing through 
a cheesecloth and rub hard with a 
very soft cloth or chamois. 

If your kitchen floor is a plain 
board one which you keep scrubbed, 
try using soap instead of sand. Sand 
soon ‘makes the boards splintery. 
Washing powders are good. A little 
borax whitens the wood. If grease 
falls on it, cover the spot immediate- 
ly with soda, ammonia or some al- 
kali. If that be not handy, put salt, 
sawdust, paper, anything on it to 
absorb it. 

If your floor is stained, get a gal- 
lon of standard floor oil and go over 
it with a soft cloth moistened with 
it. A gallon lasts a long time and 
costs about 50 cents at the hard- 
ware store. 

If you have linoleum or oil cloth 
do not wash with hot water and soap 
as it removes the oils; a cloth wet 
with kerosene is best. Varnish the 
linoleum occasionally, particularly 
in front of the stove, table, and sink. 

If you have wire screens, make 
them last almost indefinitely by 
painting each fall with green paint 
diluted three times with turpentine. 

A dime sent to Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., with the request for 
the “Reading Lesson on Cleaning,” 
published in 1912, will buy a bulle- 
tin that will prove instructive. 





A Hardy Begonia. 


REALLY hardy begonia is Be- 

gonia Evansiana, the grape be- 
gonia of older gardens. A description 
was given in my May letter, but 
several lines were left out leaving 
the description as that of Begonia 
sem perflorens. 

As several have written to me for 
plants of B. semperflorens and others 
may order from florists with the im- 
pression that it is hardy, so I here 
give credit for hardiness to the right- 
ful plant—B. Vansiana. It is 
quite a handsome plant both in leaf 
and flower. The popular name of 
grape begonia came from its large, 
pendant seed-vessels, salmon-pink at 
first changing to green. The plant 
loves a moist shaded situation and a 
moderately rich, light, porous soil. 
Once it has fairly established itself 
the plants reappear every year, not 
from the old roots, but from the tiny 
bublets forming in the axils of the 
leaves. These are hardy and spring 
up as soon as hot weather comes the 
next year. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





If this is neither my own badness, nor an 
effect of my own badness, and the common 
weal is not injured, why am J troubled 
about it?—Marcus Aurelius. 








TO BE YOUR BEST 


weer breathe more 
shanton think more 
enced walk more 
esacniten bathe more 
jeune work more 
-....... Give more 
ieicmial practice more 


Worry less .......-.....- 
Waste less............. -. 
Preach less.............- 








MIDSUMMER GARDENING. 


Watering, Mulching and Fertilizing 
Sow Seeds of Perennials Now for 
Cool Flower Effects for July. 


HE watering pot and rake are the 
tools most useful in July. Let 
us hope that all who have large and 
elaborate gardens have also a garden 
hose, for during July plants are apt 
to be thirsty. If the soil about them 
seems very hard and dry, soak it 
thoroughly, with the nozzle close to 
the earth. Then, sometime before 
the soil can bake dry in the sun 
again, stir the soil about the roots 
with a rake into a loose mulch that 
will keep the water from evaporat- 
ing. . 

Plants, trees or shrubs that were 
carelessly set sometimes grow upon 
ridges from which the water drains 
away too rapidly to give the roots a 
drink. Scoop away the soil from 
about them, leaving depressions to 
hold water, if this is possible without 
disturbing roots, or shape the 
mulches given so that they may help 
retain moisture. 

Liquid fertilizers, leached from 
barnyard manures, are useful in has- 
tening the growth and bloom of 
plants, but must be used carefully. 
Dilute them until they are merely 
a. light coffee-color and administer 
after a thorough watering with clear 
water, or after a soaking rain. A 
less unpleasant way to fertilize the 
soil is to spread the manure on in 
a light mulch about the roots of 
plants, and cover this with a mulch 
of half-decayed leaves, or grass clip- 
pings. This keeps the beds from be- 
ing unsightly and every rain or wa- 
tering given carries the fertility. from 
the mulch down into the soil. 

The too plentiful use of rank li- 
quid and solid manures is one great 
cause of mortality among plants in 
hot weather. When the sun blazes 
down above them _ perpendicularly 
and their roots are being parched or 
corroded with fertilizers poorly pre- 
pared they suffer torture. Watering 
sends up a rank steam that only 
makes matters worse. Had the fer- 
tilizers been well decayed, or even 
had they been thoroughly mixed with 
the soil, conditions and growth would 
have been greatly improved. 

Growth and bloom of _ favorite 
plants can be prolonged by snipping 
off seed-pods. Sweet peas and pan- 
sies are usually cool weather flow- 
ers, but careful attention to water- 
ing, mulching and cutting away 
sometimes keeps them blooming well 
all through this month, altho the 
flowers will be smaller. In borders 
sheltered from the sun both will give 
an aftermath of delicate and beauti- 
ful bloom in October. Pansy seeds 
sown in well-prepared soil in July 
and August begin to ‘bloom in fall, 
and from these plants come the best 
stock for bedding out in April. 

July and August are also good 
months in which to start seeds of 
perennials. It is easy to make a 
sheltering frame of laths, or even 
brush will do, to keep the moisture 
given from evaporating. If the seed- 
beds are thoroughly watered late in 
the evening all through dry weather, 
the seedlings soon appear. If you 
have plenty of space and plenty of 
seed, merely thin the _ seedlings, 
which will make stocky little plants 
all ready to bloom the next season, 
whereas ordinarily it takes two sea- 
sons to grow some perennials from 


seed. If necessary, transplant them 
some rainy day. The seeds of some 
perennials germinate much more 
surely when freshly gathered. 


I hope that every garden has 
some restful nook,  half-shaded, 
where the sunlight filters down 


through tree foliage upon beds of 
white or blue flowers. The full glare 
of sunlight upon beds of gay, or even 
of white, flowers is not especially 
enjoyable this month. It is easy to 
plan for cool quiet effects other than 
those given by little lakes and lily- 
ponds in the garden of the wealthy. 
Mosquitoes love the tubs in which so 
many water-lilies die and the wife of 
the farmer must keep her milk and 
butter sweet and cool whether the 
plants in an acquarium flourish or 
not. But think of the many exquis- 
ite white and blue-flowered plants 
that help to give a cool restful effect 
to gardens. White lilies of many 
sorts, feverfew, achillea, sweet alys- 
sum, candytuft, blue linum, agera- 
tum, browallia, white and blue Japan 
iris, white phloxes dwarf and tall,— 
the list may be extended indefinitely, 
according to individual tastes. When 
nights become frosty the flame of 
the cardinal flower will be welcome, 
the torch of the tritoma, the glow of 
salvia and nasturtium. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are now 
making a rapid growth in prepara- 
tion for their fall flower-show. To 
Keep the plants stocky and self-sus- 
taining they must be pinched back 
every little while, else they make 
long, whip-like stems that sprawl 
upon the ground at blooming-time. 
Stakes set near the plants now will 
help support their growth, if neces- 
sary, and the branches can be tied up 
as they grow, so that the supports 
will not be so conspicuous as when 
given in the autumn. It is much 
better to divide chrysanthemums ev- 
ery year, leaving only one or two 
fresh, vigorous stems to the clump, 
than to allow them to grow up in 
crowded colonies giving a mass of 
weak, poorly formed and colored 
flowers that have only blackened, 
diseased foliage beneath them. 

July and August are also. the 
months in which to plan your bulb 
orders. to divide and reset peonies, 
German irises and madonna lilies. 
These must be planted when dor- 
mant, so watch their growth. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 


Child Training. 


WILL give a little experience in 

training children. Mothers should 
begin when the child is old enough 
to begin to want to “help mamma.” 
Give her a broom and let her sweep 
and help wash the dishes, peel the 
potatoes, string the beans. Let them 
do any little thing to help, and you 
will be proud of it. Don’t criticise the 
child’s work, or she will lose interest 
and quit trying. Help her out in her 
Own work, and then tell her that it 
is nice and if she will try, she can do 
better next time. 

I have a little girl 12 years old 
that can cook, sew, crochet, and do 
most anything about the house. She 
don’t have to ask me to do anything 
for her. When she wants anything 
done, she does it herself. 

It is the mother’s duty to teach her 
girls to work as they grow; but do 
not have them work too hard, or they 
will hate work, and will marry the 
first chance, or leave home to keep 
from having to work. Teach them 
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while they are young and give them 
plenty of play-time and they will love 
the work. MRS. J. M. B. 





When our vast undeveloped re- 
sources of.human wealth receive pro- 
per attention, then will our prob- 
lems of industrial development be 
solved. Then will the South come 
into its own.—Leonie H. Elliott, 
Lattimore, N. C. 


“OUR HEALTH TALK. 


Hot Weather Hygiene. 


IRST of all, be clean. Keep clean, 

inside and out. A daily bath is just 
as essential as the daily breakfasi, 
if not more so. An all-over bath in the 
morning and a sponge bath at night 
are none too much. The morning bath 
will put you in good condition for the 
day’s work, and a cool sponge bath at 
night will enable you to sleep better. 

Drink plenty of water, but don’t 
drink ice water to excess. Most soda 
fountain beverages are palatable and 
harmless, but being sweetened they 
tend to produce thirst. Just piain, 
clean, cold water is the best of all 
summer drinks. 

Excesses of all kinds should be 
avoided. If you have any regard for 
your physical welfare, shun over-in- 
dulgence in alcoholic drinks. 

As to what to eat and how much to 
eat in summer—too much is worse 
than none at all. Remember thai a 
meat diet is heating. Most people eat 
too much meat anyway. Cut it out, 
and cut down expenses. Eat ripe 
fruit, but don’t let it be overripe. Eat 
vegetables well cooked. Don’t in- 
dulge in rich, heavy pastries. 

Heat has killed more people than 
cold—therefore, dress lightly. Don’t 
wear heavy clothing. Don’t follow the 
fashion unless fashion prescribes 
light, cool garments. 

Last, don’t hurry. Start a little 
sooner, and you won’t have to run.— 
North Carolina State Board of 
Health. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
































9609—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. It requires four yards 
of 36-inch material for a ten-year size. 

9220—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
small, medium, large. It requires 614 yards 
of 27-inch material for the medium size. 

9362—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in five sizes: 14, 
15, 16, 17 and 18 years. It requires 5 yards 
of 36-inch material for a 14-year size. 

8756—Child’s Bathing Suit.—Cut in 
sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. It requi 
6% yards of 27-inch material for the ei 
year size. 

All patterns ten cents each. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











Program for United Farm Women. 


. The use of kerosene in the kitchen. 
. Home-made soap. 

. The care of the stove 

. Keeping the kettles clean, 


one 











“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE National Farmers’ Union is to meet at 

Salina, Kansas, the week of September 2. 
We shall be glad to have announcements of all 
State Union meetings. 

E MOURN the death of Edgar Gardner Mur- 
W phy. His great work for better public 
schools and against the vicious exploitation of 
child labor in our industries touched the South’s 
sorest needs. 








DITOR Clarence Poe will make the opening ad- 

dress at the South Carolina Conference for 
the Common Good in Columbia, August 6, and 
will probably speak in Hartsville, S. C., August 7 
or 8. He will also speak at Mooresville, N. C., 
July 31. 





VERY man who has noticed smut damage to 
his oats this year, and the loss has been 
greater than usual, should resolve not to sow seed 
again without treating to prevent this disease. 
This loss can be prevented, and it is poor economy 
to neglect the simple treatment of the seed which 
is cheap and effective. 





HE Virginia State Horticultural Society is to 
hold a summer meeting at the University of 
Virginia July 16 and 17, in connection with Rural 
Life Week in the Summer School there. One of the 
features of the meeting will be an address by Hon. 
Henry C. Stuart, the next Governor of Virginia, 
on “The Development of Agriculture in Virginia.” 





HE program committee of the National Farm- 

ers’ Union recommends that all local Unions 
throughout the South discuss at their next meet- 
ings the subject of gradually grouping white and 
colored farmers in separate neighborhoods, as we 
have been discussing. Such change certainly seems 
necessary to secure conditions more favorable to 
education and co-operation, the two great aims of 
the organization. Go to your local prepared to 
take part in the discussion and carry copies of 
Texas Progressive Farmer and other literature on 
the subject. 





HE recent meeting of the South Carolina Press 

Association at the Isle of Palms was distinct 
in meeting a modern demand for discussions of 
vital interest to the life of the communities rep- 
resented. Good roads, parcel post, rural mail de- 
livery, better schools, improved farming and pure 
food were discussed so practically and in such a 
spirit of helpfulness as to indicate that the editors 
of the old Palmetto State are fully alive to the 
importance of working for better rural conditions 
in every respect. Improved rural conditions, in- 
deed, was the keynote of this gathering, and it 
struck a ready response on the part of every 
editor present. In getting down to a discussion 
of the everyday things of life, with a view to help- 
ing lead progressive movements right at home, 
the South Carolina editors are setting an example 
that may well be followed by every press associa- 
tion in the South especially, and in the whole 
country as well. 





EVERAL friends of ours, nurserymen and oth- 

ers, have taken exception to a recent article 
in The Progressive Farmer concerning fruit tree 
agents. A Georgia friend says: 


“Fruit tree agents are as much a necessity 
as life insurance agents. Men rarely volun- 
tarily ask for life insurance, and if you take 
all nursery agents out of the field not a 
fourth as many trees will be planted. Our 
Southern farmers are not planting enough 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, and plants, so 
so let us do something to influence them to 
plant more, rather than less. Thousands of 
fruitful orchards and beautiful flower yards 
are partly or wholly the result of the good 
work of the fruit tree agent.’’ 


We think Professor Massey explains his position 


this week (see page 16), and we did not agree 
with him in his first rather wholesale warning 
against fruit tree agents. While some of them 
doubtless deserve condemnation, we believe, in 
this case, the proper policy for our readers to 
pursue is that of discrimination. If he is capable 
and reliable, and knows local conditions, the agent 
may give’ you valuable suggestions in selecting 
your list of trees. 





INCE July 1 parcel post stamps have been good 
on any class of mail, and regular stamps have 
been good on parcel post packages. Cheer up, 
brethren, we shall have a real parcel post service 
yet. The proper energy on your part will almost 
surely result in such modification of the present 
zone system that one will not need to go to town 
and consult the postmaster to find out how much 
it will cost to mail a pound of butter or a basket 
of peaches to the next county. We shall not be 
Satisfied until we have a parcel post system that 
will make it practicable for the farmer to mail 
his parcels at the front gate along with his letters. 


An Unjust Criticism of the Graduates of 
Agricultural Colleges. 





PECULIAR phase of the discussions Of agri- 

cultural education has always been the ten- 

dency to discredit the graduates of the agri- 
cultural colleges because of a lack of what is 
termed “practical kKnowledge.’’ In a large meas- 
ure this is unfair and unreasonable. Up to the 
present time agricultural education has not been 
on a basis similar to that of law, medicine and 
many other lines of vocational education. The 
students of medicine and law enter upon the study 
of these subjects after having completed their 
general or literary studies and after reaching ma- 
turity; the students of agricultural colleges enter 
upon their study of agriculture not after having 
completed a general educational course in math- 
ematics, languages and the basic sciences, but in 
connection with and during the same time as their 
studies of these general or non-vocational sub- 
jects. In other words, the cities expect the stu- 
dent of agriculture to complete his education in 
much less time than the students of medicine and 
law, and then apparently expect much more of 
him. . 

Not until we place agricultural education on a 
basis similar to that on which law and medicine 
have been placed, have we any right to expect the 
agricultural colleges to turn out finished practi- 
tioners. Indeed, we even recognize and pass with- 
out comment the fact that the recent graduates in 
medicine and law are not as familiar with prac- 
tice as the doctor or lawyer of several years exper- 
ience, but altho we have required the agricultural 
graduate to get his agricultural training while de- 
voting half his time to non-agricultural subjects, 
still the average writer on this subject, and espe- 
cially, the farmer, seems to think it ground for 
severe criticism of the college and the agricultural 
graduate that he is not, when leaving college, a 
thoroughly practical farmer. The exercise of a 
little reason, it seems to the writer, would show 
these critics of our agricultural colleges the un- 
reasonableness of their criticism and that they are 
asking impossibilities. We do not set the recent 
engineering graduate to doing great engineering 
feats, nor do we expect the recent graduates in 
law and medicine to be finished practitioners; but 
many people seem to think that the graduate of an 
agricultural college should be a successful farmer, 
and capable of managing or directing large agri- 
cultural enterprises immediately on leaving college. 

Until more time is given to the study of agri- 
culture by the graduates of agricultural colleges 
and more time is given for practical experience, 
we have no right to expect more of their graduates 
than we do of young and inexperienced men in 
other lines. A little thought should teach any one 
that four years are not enough to give a general 
education, teach all the necessary facts about agri- 
culture and give the experience which makes per- 
fect. So long as we send boys to the agricultural 
colleges to learn mathematics, history, language, 
etc., (and in Southern schools spend more time on 
thilitarism than on agronomy), and graduate 
them without farm or business experience, it is 
absurd to expect them to be practical farmers 
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when they graduate. In fact, we expect it will 
never come to pass that graduates of agricultural 
colleges -will have had as much experience as is 
necessary to make finished and successful farmers, 
The colleges will continue to find it impossible to 
give the experience needed to make successful 
farmers of all their graduates, but will perform 
their true function of teaching agricultural facts 
in the most approved way and leaving the practi- 
cal details to be learned by farm experience be- 
fore or after graduation. By this we do not mean 
that the agricultural colleges will not combine 
practice with their teaching, as far as that is pos- 
sible, but the point we wish to make is that it 
will never be possible nor advisable to take the 
time at college to give the practical experience 
necessary. 

The agricultural college will never give its 
graduates what is known as ‘“‘common sense,” 
but it will teach facts which men of common 
sense can apply when an opportunity comes to 
them to obtain experience in farming. A banker 
will expect a recent graduate of an agricultural 
college, not more than twenty-one years old, to 
manage a large farm, and thinks the agricultural 
college a failure if he is not able to do so, but he 
would never think of asking a recent graduate of 
a business college of the same age and with the 
same lack of experience in business to manage his 
bank. 

The secret of this whole mass of senseless criti- 
cism of the agricultural colleges along these lines 
is that those who do the criticising do not know 
enough about agriculture to realize how ridiculous 
their demands on the colleges really are. 





A Dangerous Sidetrack. 





E ARE not enthusiastic over the plan to 
have North Carolina spend a million dol- 
lars for a steamboat line in order to force 

lower freight rates from the railroads. If some 
humble private citizen perpetrates injustice, the 
State simply and unceremoniously uses “the big 
stick” of its sovereignty to stop him instanter, 
and we do not see why the giant railway com- 
panies should have special consideration just be- 
cause their unjust rates have been permitted so 
long already. 

About the time we should spend out $1,000,000 
for steamboats, freight rates would be .reduced 
just enough to make it unprofitable to operate the 
ships, and the railroads would simply have the 
fun of seing the State spend a million dollars 
to effect a result we should be abundantly able to 
effect without either indirection or extravagance. 
In this freight rate matter, North Carolina is 
right now thundering along at sixty miles an 
hour on the main line, and this shipbuilding 
proposition looks to us like a sidetrack we had 
better let alone. 





The Race Problem and Southern Farm Life 


v= throbbing, pulsating with life and hu- 





man interest, are the letters on another page 

of this issue commenting on our recent arti- 
cles urging our Southern country districts to fol- 
low the example of the towns and gradually group 
whites and Negroes in separate communities. The 
frankness and clearness of the letters make them 
truly remarkable and the symposium will provoke 
widespread comment. It seems to be a fitting 
time therefore for us to reiterate and emphasize 
some fundamental considerations regarding the 
Negro in Southern farm life. 

1, 

Let us say therefore that we believe first of all 
in the supreme importance of saving the rural 
South to the white race. The rural South must 
have a great civilization—mere money-making, 
mere increased farm profits will be only a hollow 
mockery without this, and unless all the course of 
history is to change, we know that to be a great 
civilization it must be a white civilization. Cali- 











fornia realizes this: that is the meaning of her / 
law to prevent any but white men from owning} 
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land. Australia realized this: that is the mean- 
ing of her “Young Australia” movement, with its 
motto, “A White Australia for All Time.” The 
rural South must be saved to the white race. 

And by saving it to the white race we do not 
mean merely saving land ownership to the white 
race. A South permanently inhabited by Negro 
tenants would perhaps spell an even ghastlier 
doom to all our future, than would a South inhab- 
ited by home-owning Negroes; for we should then 
have all the evils of a tenant problem and a racé 
problem combined, and we can never grow great 
as a tenant section whether the tenants be white 
or black. As Dr. Thomas N. Carver has said in 
words that should be framed in every farm home; 
“Next to war, pestilence and famine, the worst 
thing that can happen to a rural community is ab- 
sentee landlordism.’’ A rural civilization, more- 
over, cannot be shaped from the outside. It can 
be only what it is made by the actual dwellers on 
the land. Merely keeping land titles in white 
hands therefore will help us little unless condi- 
tions are such that these white owners will live on 
the land they own; and it is plain that an excess- 
ive proportion-of Negro tenants around the white 
farmer and his family drives them from home, or 
prevents them from working out a satisfying so- 
cial life, just as surely as would an excessive pro- 
portion of Negro owners around them. The only 
difference is that the tenant Negroes may be dis- 
placed; the owners cannot. 


If. 


The development of a great body of home- 
owning small white farmers and the gradual 
grouping of Negroes and whites each in 
communities of their own—this is the hope of the 
South, and in such ‘‘all white’? neighborhoods a 
richer social life can be developed, co-operative 
enterprises will flourish, white women will be 
safer, wholesomer moral conditions will obtain, 
and schools and churches and all the other agen- 
cies of civilization can flourish as it is impossible 
for them to flourish in neighborhoods half white 
and half Negro. 

Our proposition does not look to separation by 
counties or large districts, it should be remarked, 
but to neighborhood grouping so that Negroes and 
whites may each better support their own schools 
and churches and neighborhood enterprises and 
have the satisfying ‘“‘hearty and cheerful neighbor- 
hood life,’’ possible only where all can meet to- 
gether as social equals and as complete co-workers 
in all lines of progress. Of course, some Negro 
farm hands and occasional Negro tenants will per- 
haps always be sandwiched into white communi- 
ties, but if the South makes up its mind, it can 
effect a gradual segregation of the Negro land- 
owners and the more or less permanent Negro ten- 
ants—-and with good results to both races as we 
have just indicated. 


If. 


—- We must also develop higher standards of effi- 
ciency and higher standards of living for both 
races. We shall not be helped, nobody of worth 
will be helped, by having the Negro sink lower in 
barbarism and _ ignorance. The shabbier the 
shanty he is willing to live in, the poorer the fare 
he is willing to live on, the lewer must also be 
the white farmer’s standards of living, and ‘‘keep- 
ing the Negro down”’ in this respect means keep- 
ing the white man down also. If it had not been 
for the Negro’s low standards of living, his ‘“‘cheap 
labor’ which has blighted the South rather than 
helped it, no Southern white farmer would ever 
have had to sell cotton for less than ten cents; 
and every white farmer in the South sells cotton 
every year for less than it would bring if a race 
with low living standards, a “‘cheap labor” race, 
did not largely compete with him in producing it. 
IV. 5 

Both justice and enlightened self-interest alike, 
therefore, require that there should be no oppres- 
sion of the Negro, but we do declare at all times 
that the supreme need of the South is the devel- 
opment of a great democracy of thrifty, home- 
Owning, small white farmers/ and we do urge at 
all times that our small white farmers everywhere 
shall protect themselves against being driven from 
their homes by the incoming of an excessive Negro 
population, whether as tenants or land-owners. 
And this protection can best be had by developing 
a public sentiment which will require Negro farm- 
ers and tenants to settle more and more in com- 
munities to themselves so that each race can de- 
velop its own civilization and social life. 


& 





A Thought for the Week. 


touching them with your hands. But, like the 
seafaring man on the desert of water, you 
choose them as your guides, and following them, 
you reach your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 


[Prsuent are like stars: you will not succeed in 
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HOW WISCONSIN BERRY GROWERS ARE 
CO-OPERATING. 


By CLARENCE POE 








Svea, Minn., neighborhood, about the most 

interesting story of co-operation experience 
that I investigated on my recent Northwestern 
tour was that of the Sparta Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Sparta, Wisconsin. And just as I shall 
always think Mr. A. O. Nelson when I think of 
co-operation in the Minnesota community so I 
shall always think of Mr. W. H. Hanchett when I 
think of Sparta. 

Mr. Hanchett is President of this Sparta Fruit 
Growers’ Association and in common parlance, a 
genuine “live wire.’’ That’s one characteristic 
of these Western co-operation leaders: they have 
enthusiasm for their jobs, and put fire and earn- 
estness into what they have to say. 

Seventeen years ago the Sparta fruit growers 
first organized, but it was only seven years ago 
that they really got on a business footing. Orig- 
inally there were only 125 shares at $2 each, but 
the bigger plans of the last seven years are indi- 
cated by the fact that there are now 3,000 shares 
of $2 each keld by the 302 members, and that the 
handsome building, the property of the Associa- 
tion, in which I found President Hanchett and 
Secretary Richardson, cost $14,000. With a cap- 
italization of $6,000, the present assets of the 
company (after having paid increased profits to 
all members) indicate a surplus of $9,000. 
Decided to Co-operate Instead of Going Out of 

Business. 


HE Sparta farmers, like the farmers in many 

another community, might never have known 
the advantages of co-operation if they had not 
been forced into it. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” Around Sparta a great many farmers 
were growing strawberries and it seemed to the 
growers that the local buyers had a secret under- 
standing about prices. ‘“‘My father was one of the 
pioneer berry growers,’ Mr. Hanchett told me, 
“and he used to spend an entire day getting rid 
of five or six crates at five cents a quart.’’ More- 
over, if the farmers shipped for themselves to 
Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee, or Duluth, the reply 
might come back that the market there was glut- 
ted and that the freight charges had eaten up the 
receipts. Finally the farmers grew desperate and 
many said, “There has been an overproduction. 
Let’s every man plow up half or two-thirds his 
berry acreage and plant to something else.’’ 

But wiser and bolder men like President Han- 
chett said, ‘‘We shan’t do anything of the kind. 
We’ve the natural conditions here that favor berry 
growing, we know that the cities are willing to 
pay a fair price for the stuff, and we are simply 
going to get into position to control distribution. 
We’re going to get the profits that somebody else 
is partly making now, and the profits that are 
being lost to everybody by ignorant. methods of 
shipping.” 

So the farmers came together and agreed that 
all members should turn over their entire berry 
product to the Association, its officers to keep in 
touch with the market conditions in all the prin- 
cipal centers; control the car service; grade ship- 
ments; and divide profits among members after 
deducting expenses. Of course, the old-time berry 
buyers were wrathy and for a time they sought to 
get the local merchants to stand with them against 
this farmers movement. But the co-operating 
farmers quickly checkmated this scheme. ‘‘We 
haven’t been in favor of starting a co-operative 
store in Sparta; merchandizing is not our busi- 
ness,’’ they said to the merchants, “‘but we have a 
right to ship and handle our own berries and we 
are going to do it, and we are not going to buy 
our goods from folks who are fighting us. You 
just be good, or we'll go further and start a co- 
operative store.” Whereupon the merchants be- 
gan to commend the co-operative fruit growers’ 
association. 


Using “The Big Stick” on Unruly Members. 


Ne to the record of co-operation in the 


UT, of course, altho I said in the last paragraph 

that “the farmers came together,” not all of 
them came. They never do. There was one man, 
for example who had a brother-in-law in a not 
distant city and he decided that he could make a 
few more pennies by staying out of the organiza- 
tion. ‘Very well,’ the managers said, ‘“‘but don’t 
undersell us to get big orders for yourself. We 
are going to be reasonable and it will be much 
better for us all to hang together.’”’ This man, 
however, later seized a chance to engage his en- 
tire season’s crop at so much a crate—a lower 
price than the Association berries were selling for, 
“We resolved right then,” said the Association 
members, who told me the story, “‘that the time 
had come for some ‘high-handed trust methods;’ 
if you want to call them that. We found out 








what this man had done and proceeded to turn 
loose all our surplus crop right in his market. 
Prices dropped short off, his order was cancelled, 
and since then, altho he has never joined the As- 
sociation, he keeps step with us and makes prices 
in harmony with us.”’ 

On another occasion some members were re- 
ported disloyal. To be specific, it was understood 
that they were willing to sell some of their extra 
early berries to regular buyers instead of turning 
them over to the Association. Thereupon the 
Association sent out a fake or decoy buyer and 
trapped several of them. The members so caught 
were at first expelled from the Association but 
were later reinstated, having learned their lesson 
very thoroughly. 

The Sparta managers have worked on the 
theory that the only way is to make its members 
afraid to break its rules, and non-members afraid 
to oppose its power. For example, President 
Hanchett went to the managers of the freight car 
service and said, “Now, our Association will guar- 
antee to use the freight cars we ask you to dis- 
patch to Sparta for us. We demand that the non- 
Association farmers must also guarantee to use 
the freight cars you send for their use, if they are 
to have the same rates we have.” 


Better Prices by Insuring Better Quality. 


E ARE always on the lookout for customers,” 
said President Hanchett, ‘and Sparta berries 
not only go to Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and 
Duluth as formerly, but also to Omaha, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Fargo, and Winnipeg. Fruit deal- 
ers and grocers in the small towns are also culti- 
vated by us, and are in fact, our most profitable 
customers. We also get better prices from the con- 
Sumers than farmers acting individually would 
ever have been able to get, because we guarantee 
quality, which means better service and increased 
values for these consumers. In the old days there 
were many partly-filled crates, and many crates 
with ripe fruit on top and unripe fruit at the bot- 
tom-—and the buyer had no redress. : But on every 
crate the Association sends out, the grower’s num- 
ber is stamped, and the Association is responsible 
for quality because it can locate and expel any 
member who swindles. Our grader, of course, is 
able only to sample occasional shipments here and 
there as they come in, but if any inferior fruit is 
brought in, the member must personally call the 
grader’s attention to it.” 

Mr. Hanchett further remarked that the agri- 
cultural authorities at Madison call the Sparta 
Association a “‘double-barreled concern,” because 
it works both on the capitalistic and co-operative 
principle. If a member comes in and wishes the 
Association to handle produce from him as an 
agent, it will gladly do it, remitting him all the 
proceeds less a reasonable expense charge. That 
is to say, the profits in this case go to patronage. 
If, however, the member is timid and prefers to 
sell for cash at a price the Association names, the 
Association buys and the profit- goes to the stock- 
holders. Two years ago the Association bought 
up at twenty-five cents a bushel the neighborhood 
Duchess apple crop, for which little or no market 
had been found, and by grading and shipping in 
quantities made $400 to $500. For potatoes on 
one occasion a price of thirty-three cents a bushel 
was realized when buyers had offered only 18 or 
20 cents. The Association also handles seeds and 
feedstuffs for farmers and last year shipped five 
carloads of home-grown clover seed for farmer- 
members. 

Like all the other co-operative enterprises the 
Sparta company acts wholly in the open. ‘Any 
member can inspect the books at any time and 
investigate any item in our $80,000 yearly turn- 
over,” said Secretary Richardson. ‘Every letter 
and telegram about every shipment is on file.” 

Another successful co-operative enterprise we 
found at Sparta and with which Mr. Hanchett is 
connected is the Sparta Co-operative Creamery 
Company. It has been running eighteen years, has 
482 members, and has a daily butter output of-six 
thousand pounds. In May 80,000 pounds were 
turned out, netting producers 29 cents a pound. 
Last winter butter-fat brought as high as 38 cents 
a pound. Cream is collected every other day from 
each farmer, eleven company teams bringing it in 
daily. Non-stockholders are charged one cent for 
each pound of butter-fat. A dividend of 5% an- 
nually is paid on the $2,500 capital subscribed 
and all other profits are divided on the patronage 
basis. We found the managers of the creamery 
seriously discussing a plan to establish a co-opera- 
tive laundry in connection with the creamery, and 
this will probably be done before another year 
ends. 
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You Need a New 


DELAVAL 


Separator NOW 


7 If you are still using some gravity or set- 
= ting process of creaming— 


Because your waste is greatest and quality of product poorest 
in mid-summer, when the milk supply is greatest. 

Because time is of greatest value on the farm at this season and 
the time and labor saving of the good separator counts for most. 


Because the skim-milk is poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful than helpful to calves and young 
stock. 


Because the work of an improved De Laval Cream Separator 
is as perfect and its product as superior with one kind of weather 
as with another. 


a If you havea very old De Laval or an 
inferior separator of any kind— 


Because the losses of the poor separator from incomplete skim- 
ming and the tainted product of the difficult to clean and unsani- 
tary separator mean most when the bulk of milk is greatest. 


Because of the great economy of time at this season in having 
a separator of ample capacity to do the work so much more quickly. 

Because an improved De Laval separator is so much simpler and 
more easily handled and cared for than any other, and you cannot 
afford to waste time these busy days ‘‘fussing’’ with a machine that 
ought to have been thrown on the junk pile long ago. 

Because the De Laval separator of today is just as superior to 
other separators as the best of other separators to gravity setting, 
and every feature of De Laval superiority counts for most during 
the hot mid-summer months. 








These are all facts capable of prompt and 
easy demonstration, whether you have a poor 
separator or none at all. The new De Laval 
catalog, to be had for the asking, helps to 
make them plain. Every De Laval local agent 
stands eager to do so with a machine itself, 
with no obligation on your part to buy unless 
he does—and that to your own satisfaction. 

WHY DELAY? Why put off so important 
a step as the use of the best cream separator, 
which you need more RIGHT NOW than at 
any other time? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed mea! as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. But itis not so0 well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Tailoring Salesmen WANTED v 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. o canvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 

and expenses. ‘e guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


nitwemaungtem S25 to $50 Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, ¢ consis’ ag of Saree os large ‘sample book (nc book (not 

a folder), order blanks, tape measures, adve ne matter—in fact every- |! 

thing essential to the pote Pome of a high-class tailoring ge oe I 
t: 

Write today for this big outfit oi sc7°*SErs eeu agente oucne 

We will start you at once on the road i y Success. Be eure and write today 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago |= 









































|iien , THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the best ever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom aod bei dogs spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build-Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers end Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Cataleg 53 


SALEM IRON WORKS. Winston Salem, N. C. 

















° ° A profitable, 
Veterinarians Are Needed—‘,270{"*b!e: | 
fession which is not crowded. A thorough graded course | 
of three years offered by | 


The Kansas Sits. Veterinary College. 


S. Stewart, Dean, 
1380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 















WANTED: 4248 on womanattorspare 


® time *os secure information for 


Work at home or travel. Experi | 
Roth Nothing red sell - A perience not necessary, | 


If you have 
read The Progressive Farmer, 
as 5 Send stamp for particulars, 
588 Bidg,, Indianapolis, Indians, 


copies. 
{ t@ subscribe, 


any neighbors who do not 
send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
Then call on them and ask them 


TIMELY NOTES FOR STOCKMEN. 





pastures with a falling off in 
the milk supply is the common 
story of this month and next. Of 
these, dry, short pastures is much the 
greatest in its effects on the milk 
flow. Keep up the greén feed and it 
will help much in keepizg up the 
milk supply. 


F LIES, hot weather and dry, short 


az *e 


There is no other place quite so 
good for young calves or colts get- 
ting milk as a good breezy shed or 
stable these hot days. While getting 
milk they do just as well or better 
on dry hay and grain as on grass. A 
darkened stable is best if the free 
circulation of air is not cut off, but 
of the two evils, flies or a dark, close, 
dirty stable, the flies will injure the 
calves less. 
** ¢€ 
If the yards and stables were not 
thoroughly cleaned and the manure 
put on the land before planting put 
it out now, if there is any crop on 
which it can be put, or any land to 
be sowed this fall on which it can be 
spread. At any rate get the manure 
out as fast as made because it is 
worth most there and does not serve 
as a breeding place for flies. 
. = 2 


The man who wants to be sure of 
a good rape patch for the hogs and 
calves late this fall and winter should 
manure the land heavily and plow it 
at once and then disc and harrow 
with a smoothing harrow immediate- 
ly. If the smoothing harrow is run 
over it once every ten days or two 
weeks until September 1 to 15, and 
then the seed sowed there is little 
danger of failure to get a stand and 
a good crop later. 
*. * * 

Do not overfeed the work stock hay 
on these hot days. Especially avoid 
all new hay and green feed if you 
want the horses and mules to do 
good work without injury from the 
heat. New hay, of which horses eat 
freely, is the cause of much trouble 
every year. If new hay must be fed 
restrict the quantity to little over half 
the quantity of hay usually fed and 
give it all or practically all at night. 

e**# 

It does not pay to keep a sow in 
the South unless she produces two 
litters a year, but fall litters are not 
very profitable unless feed of the 
right sort is provided. Provide the 
rape, or clover, or early oat patch 
as described above in these notes and 
then harvest a supply of peanuts or 
soy beans, or both, for dry feed dur- 
ing the winter. It is not necessary 
to separate the peanuts from the 
vines or thrash the soy beans. The 
sows and pigs will do that and will 
also eat a lot of the vines. A few 
ears of corn with these feeds will 
produce profitable and thriving fall 
litters. 

“x & * 

There is no time when an abund- 
ant supply of good clean water is not 
one of the essentials of healthy and 
profitable livestock, but of all sea- 
sons the next few months are those 
when the absence of such a water 
supply does most harm. Too often 
this is also the season when the wa- 
ter supply is most scanty, or defec- 
tive. Hot, dirty, scum-laden water 
is no more fit for livestock than for 
man. Because the disgusting mud 
holes out of which many animals 
have to drink does not kill them all 
is no proof that it is not injurious 
nor that it is not profitable to try 
to save work or money by failing 
to provide a good clean water supply 
in abundance. 

* * * 

With the exception of a few 
grasses like Bermuda, most pastures 
and meadow grasses do better in the 
South when sowed in the fall, but it 





is a waste of money to sow grass or 


clover seeds on land so cloddy, hard 
or dry that it has no chance of ger- 
minating. What are you doing to- 
wards starting a pasture this fall? 
Now is the time to be thinking about 
it, and more, now is the time to be- 
gin preparation if you want to insure 
success. 
* * * 

Again, look out for the ticks dur- 
ing the next four months. If ticks 
are numerous on cattle at any time 
from now until winter you may be? 
sure they are the fever ticks. Many 
a good young animal has done well 
so far this season that will either be 
killed by ticks during the fall or be 
so depleted by them that it will lose 
all the growth it has made early in 
the season and go into the winter 
poor, weakened and almost worth- 
less. Keep a close watch on the cat- 
tle from now on, or better still, if you 
have not already done so, build a 
dipping vat and begin dipping every 
two weeks until cool weather and 
then dip every three or four weeks 
until winter. 





ONCE AGAIN, THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF BUYING BY MAIL. 


What the Seller Should be Willing to 
Do and What He Cannot Afford 
to Do. 


HAVE read your appeals to the 

Southern farmers to grow more 
and better livestock and when you 
talk stock to me we are going right 
along arm in arm. Now what I 
would like to hear from other read- 
ers on is this: What does it take to 
be a stock breeder? Is it fair to the 
breeder to send pedigree of stock or 
copy thereof on inquiry? Is it fair 
to breeder to ask him to ship on ap- 
proval and bear half expense if stock 
is rejected? 

About January first I made a good 
New Year’s resolution to take your 
often repeated advice to buy a pure- 
bred pig, so I started out some in- 
quiries which read like this: ‘Will 
you ship on approval and send pedi- 
gree in advance of shipment? Am in 
the market for a pair of pigs and 
they must be good ones.” One breed- 
er essayed to call me unreasonable. 
Some told me all about the high 
breeding of their stock but did not 
say a word about pedigree, but told 
me lots about their own importance, 
even sending’ testimonials. One 
breeder offered to ship me the pigs 
on approval and send registration in 
advance of shipment on a pair of 3% 
months old fellows so I took him up. 
He shipped the pigs to the wrong 
station and sent me the registration 
papers which showed the hogs to be 
over five months old. 

Now for my experience it seems as 
tho we are sadly in need of some 
real stock breeders in the South and 
men who are scrupulous enough to 
tell what they have for sale. Some 
seem to think a pig is good breeding 
stock if it is the only one in the litter 
just so it can be registered; others 
think they are O. K. if they have 
grown to be as large as a one-sided 
squash by the time they are five or 
six months old. What is the cause 
for this lack of information? Some 
of the fellows who claim to be stock 
breeders boast of their college train- 
ing. I have seen hogs shipped to the 
packing-houses of Chicago and St. 
Louis at seven to nine months old, 
weighing from 150 to 225 pounds 
and better individuals, too, than half 
the 75 to 125-pound pure-bred hogs 
I have found in Mississippi at the 
same age. 

I hope you will 
make a_ backwoods 
northern Illinois, who has touched a 
point or two, be some help to some 
would-be stock breeders. You know 
what the South needs, or if you don’t, 
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+ou write better than you know. But 
I would stand by your decision just 
the same. I have that much confi- 
dence in The Progressive Farmer, the 
pest farm paper ever published. 

J. W. FARMER. 


Houston, Miss. 


Editorial Comment:—There is 

ich in what Mr. Farmer says, but 
in this as with most questions there 
are two sides. In fact, as some one} 
has said, “‘there are three sides to 
every question, your side, my side, 
and the right side.’’ 

There is no doubt, but any breeder 
if requested should send the pedigree 
of any animal to a prospective pur- 
chaser. This is simply a. matter of 
business and while some troubie will | 
be found profitable. | 

As to the other question, we differ | 
from what seems to be Mr. Farmer’s 
opinion. 

We do not think that any shipper 
or breeder of livestock should be 
asked or expected to ship stock on 
approval, and we feel quite certain 
tbat few shippers will. In the first 
place, there is too great opportunity 
for a difference of opinion and, sec- 
ond, it is unfortunately true that all 
men who buy livestock on mail-order 
are not honest. Most of them are, 
but not all, and moreover, some of 
them are not good judges of livestock 
and expect a $50 pig for $25 or a 
$150 bull for 75. 

it is also true that some sellers of 
pure-bred livestock do not accurately 
describe their animals and make a 
$25 pig look on paper as if he were 
a world-beater and unfortunately 
there are about as many, but proba- 
bly no more among them who are not 
honest; hence the problem is at least 
a two-sided one if not three-sided. 








The man who buys livestock on mail- 
order the man who 
selis that way runs risks. These 


risks are unavoidable, but fortunate- 
ly most men are honest and reasona- 
bie. 

When differences arise between 
selier and buyer there is but one 
logical course to pursue. If there is 
loss. the loss should be shared equal- 
ly unless there has been misrepre- 
sentation or the seller has not ship- 
ped a sound animal or one coming 
reasonably near to the description he 
has given. In determining whether 
an animal comes up to the descrip- 
tion given by the seller, considerable 
liberality must be exercised, for cus- 
tom and even the law, recognize that 
the seller of an article is permitted 
te present its full merits for the con- 
sideration of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

We agree with Mr. Farmer that 
too many Southern sellers of live- 
stock fail to have them in proper con- 
dition, for we are notoriously poor 
feeders. 

On the whole, however, breeders 
of livestock are high-class men and 
in view of the fact that there are 
such great opportunities for. differ- 
ences of opinion the unsatisfactory 
transactions are rare. 


North Carolina Breeders Should 
Take Notice. 


NY breeder of pure-bred livestock 
re in North Carolina wishing to 
have his name, address and name 
of breed inserted in the State Breed- 
ers’ Directory can do so by writing 
the undersigned, enclosing 25 cents 
'n Stamps and giving the information 
indicated above. Only those parties 
breeding pure-bred stock, properly 
entitled to registration will be ad- 
oe in the Directory, which is be- 
ng prepared by the State Beef Breed- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association. All 
classes of stock will be admitted in- 
cluding beef and dairy cattle, horses 
and jacks, sheep and_ swine. A 
prompt reply is desired to facilitate 
the early preparation of this pamph- 
let. R. S. CURTIS, Sec-Treas. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 








cannot succeed as you should until 
neighbors are also progressive. Get 


You 


your 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


WANT ARE HERE” 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“a GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


PP PLPS DLS SS SALSA 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR'N.” 


Tamworth PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 



































SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Of a of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
poor ape ps Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
ves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY wnen THE BEST = MOST 
OTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG— 
Write us. Our farms are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of Berk- 
shires. Breeders in the following States 
have been supplied from our great herd: 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisi- 
-ana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Texas, and Porto Rico. Berk- 
shires for foundation and show purposes 
a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 

Asheville, N. C. 








Pigs from the best bred ag ae used 

Berkshire in the teaching work on the Nor- 
d mal College Farm. Inammuned from 

an cholera. iiss pigs = bd = 

at farmer’s pee o the first in- 

Duroc Pigs quirer. Addre: Verd Peterson, 


Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
PURE-BRED 
SOWS AND GILTS 


Bred to a son of the $5,000 





aaa 





boar, Defender, for sale. Price, 
$25 to $40. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Must sell. Bred gilts and 
This is your chance. 
All are 


at bargain prices. 
two-months-old pigs. 
Write for prices and descriptions. 
of the best breeding. 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 








m to reading. 
' ' os of? 





to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


MONTROSE FARM PUSSeys 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of 
his class. Bred sows _ gilts. Spring pigs. 
High quality. Low p 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 


W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


able. OWEN BROS., 


0.LCS 2 


POLAND CHINAS. 


PPPALLAA 








Pure-bred 5 pigs “of the 
richest breeding 
ready for shipment. 
Pairs and trios no- 

akin. Prices reason- 








PARR 


‘POLAND CHINA HOGS” 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Marfreesboro, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS. 


LELPEDOIOeeem 


PALAIS 








PELL PLPPLII Iw 





T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
A@Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livesteck Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 65 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


TAMWORTHS 





JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BULL 


Out of a Register of 
Merit Cow, 


Price $75.00. 


Dropped October 8th, 1912. 
Send for particulars. 


JERSEYS 


; _—so TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Registered bulls, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Engleside,94018, Baronetti’s Noble, 
102306, Agathas Eminent Landseer, 105116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, van and October. 
































PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


PPPS SPD A 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, eusing the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in_the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 

The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

We have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
Bertie for square dealing has become fixed, 

on 

We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our personal attention. We 
are not ere in cattle but breed every animal 


we sell. 
A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 


ner 





























Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 


PPAR 











PAPAPPAPALAWN 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 
TWELVE MONTHS IN THE YEAR 
Just received at our branch quarters twelve colts, 


blacks and grays, three years old. grow 
into — as well as earn it. Write us if one 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
ULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Content 14th and McCray Fairfax 
» Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefor Best herd in the South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 











Pigs, both male and female, for sale. is needed in your community. 
mdi oe eee BAUHARD BROTHERS 
" a 5 a a an oe Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS. 








Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 
40 registered and high 
rade Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
acks. Special prices will 
e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















_HOLSTEINS 
‘PURE-BRED sorieanane ae 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 





SHEEP. 


PAPPAAPA RII ees 





Kimball F Farm § Shropshires 


Our flock i is headed by the great Sire David- 
son’s 2508. We have some of the finest 
_— as pes. lambs in the coun- 

yearlings next spring. 
Also ces ot of Angora goats, this year’s 
bucks and does. 
Registered Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, Jersey cattle and purebred poultry. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. .C 





FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. F 

















JERSEYS. a endeend 
EWELL FARM< spring nit, Teon. 
Breeders of Registered Jersey Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Dorset and Southdown 
Sheep, Shetland Ponies, Plantation Sad- 
dle Horses, Bronze Turkeys, and Pekin 
Ducks. 

Steck of above breeds for sale. 


A ress 
PERCY BROWN, Manager. 








SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, page 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. ok 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky’ 
SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 


CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Milt Co.,Props* 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, 

















plaids. 
send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 


for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 
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Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 


























The Standard Farm 
Papers 


BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 
Guaranteed One 1,000 
Ohio Farmer, Circulation Line Lines 


Cleveland, O., 


(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 


Detroit, Mich. 238,488 $1,03%4 $1.03% 


(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 


Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Rate 15c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 


55.13.25 3.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Progressive 
Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


150,804 §=.70 = .70 


Breeder's Gazette, 90,328 50 50 
Chicago, Il. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 65,479 40 38 
Ft Atkinson, Wis 

Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 63,454 30 30 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 140,855 -60 55 
St Paul. Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 70,000 35 35 
Des Moines Ia. 

Kansas Farmer, 61,253 30 x] 
Topeka, Kans. 

Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 52,000 25 25 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 


California Country 


Journal, 23,039 15 15 


San Francisco, Cal. 





1,010,813 $4.8374 $4.76%4 
—a ee 


These publications are conceded to 


be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 
For further information address 





George W. Herbert, Inc. 


Western Representative, Advertising Build- 


ing, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 

















bread meal in the world. 
best stock feed. 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 


to adjust is so well 


sented, 


Manufacturers, 


The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 


One of these Mills will 


and operate and 


built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 
The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 


teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices. 
dealers wanted. 
tion. 


Dept. G. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Also makes the 


First-class 
Write for our proposi- 


Charlotte, N. C. 











Crimson Clover 





North Carolina Seed Rye 
Appler and Burt Oats, 


Seed Wheat, etc. 


‘Write for special price list. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Bur Clover 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors 4 E. W. DABBS, President South Caroline Farmers’ Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E ive C N 





i Farmers’ Union. 








TEN THINGS FOR NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS TO. DO. 





A Number of Them You Can Do by Yourself, and the Others 
You Can Do in Co-operation with Your Neighbors. . 





By Dr. H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


get every farmer, and especial- 

ly every Union farmer, to 
reading the official organ of the State 
Union, which is now The Progressive 
Farmer. 

You can not be deeply interested 
in something that you know nothing 
about. There are only two practical 
ways of obtaining knowledge of a 
great movement like the Farmers 
Union—the spoken lecture and the 


O NE of the most important is to 





Dr. H. Q. Alexander. 


written lecture. The personality of 
the speaker might make the spoken 
lecture more impressive and if we 
were limited to one lecture each 
year and could reach all the people, 
then the spoken lecture would give 
the greater results. But by means 
of a paper every farmer can obtain 
fifty-two lectures a year—lectures 
diversified in interest and covering 
every subject of practical importance 
—and that, too, at cost of one dol- 
lar or less, considerably less if sub- 
scriptions are sent in large clubs. 
And since it is practically impossible 
to reach all the people through the 
spoken lecture, and no considerable 
number of them more than once or 
twice a year, then we can understand 
how important it is to get every 
member of the Union to reading The 
Progressive Farmer. 
Il. 


Now is the time to plan and ar- 
range to make your public schools 
what they ought to be, the efficient 
means of giving your children a prac- 
tical educatidn adapted to _ their 
needs; an education that will enable 
them to make farming more profit- 
able and farm life more livable. 

Employ the best and most practi- 
cal teachers to be had. Pay them 
good salaries and see that they teach 
elementary agriculture and domestic 
science, both by text book and by 
practical lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 

Prepare, too, to put into force and 
effect the new compulsory attend- 
ance law. Proceed in the right kind 
of spirit and use good policy and 
much diplomacy. Do not try to drive 
people until after you have tried to 
lead them by making them feel that 
you are their friend and working for 
their good and the welfare of their 
children. 

If. 
Prepare to register your land titles 


under the Torrens law as soon as it 
goes into effect the first of next Jan- 
uary. Inform yourself on the ad- 
vantages of this law and then avail 
yourself of its benefits. Hon. Bruce 
Craven has published a little book 
that will tell you all about the Tor- 
rens law. It will pay you to read 
it. 
IV. 

Keep in touch with the movement 
for just and equitable freight rates. 
This is a fight in which all the people 


are financially interested, for the 
consumer pays the freight. Do not 
forget that. At the’ proper’ time 


make use of the collective strength 
of the organization to influence our 
public officials and lawmakers in be- 
half of the people. If there are rail- 
road attorneys in the General As- 
sembly, let them know that they are 
there as representatives of the people 
and that the people will hold them 
accountable for their stewardship. I 
believe when the lines are clearly 
drawn and the final test comes 
that all our law makers will be 
found on the side of the people, but 
let us be on the lookout for ‘‘jok- 
ers.”’ 
Vs 

Read the papers carefully and 
watch closely the actions of the Com- 
mission on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

I do not believe any matter of 
more far-reaching importance can en- 
gage your attention just now than 
the contemplated changes in the 
organic law. Of course the work 
of the Commission will be submitted 
to the General Assembly, and the acts 
of the Assembly will in turn be voted 
on by the people for adoption or re- 
jection. That is the exercise of the 
Referendum; but here and now be- 
fore the Commission is the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the Initiative. 
Shall North Carolina have a progres- 
sive Constitution made to conserve 
the interests and establish the will of 
the people, or shall it be a system of 
checks and balances that tends to 
promote corporate interests and to 
defeat the will of the people? Shall 
the Constitution be our valuable ser- 
vant and bodyguard, or shall it be a 
hard, unyielding master? The an- 
swer will be determined by the inter- 
est which you, the people, take in 
this work. 

Vi. 

Now is the time to prepare to mar- 
ket your fall crops. Please let me ad- 
dress you individually. If you run 
large time bills to be paid in the fall, 
how can you hold your crops for 
gradual marketing? You will be de- 
pendent on the merchant or the 
banker. “The rich ruleth the poor, 
and the borrower is servant to the 
lender.”’ (Prov.XXII:7). Buy nothing 
that you can possibly do without and 
try to get one year ahead instead of 
running a year behind. Now is the 
time, immediately, to make sure of 
a plentiful supply of feed crops for 
next year; and you cannot raise a 
money crop and buy food supplies. 
The farmer that follows this method 
of farming is doomed to failure and 
disappointment. 

Vii. 

All should work together for the 
building of good roads throughout 
your county. The bad road tax in 
the United States is greater than the 
cost of maintaining all railroads of 
the country and exceeds the total 
appropriations of our National Gov- 
ernment. The carefully estimated 
cost of transportation over bad roads 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


is 30 cents per mile per ton; while 

the estimated cost over good roads 

is only ten cents per mile per ton, 

Make a calculation and see what 

your bad road tax is each year. 
VIII. 

I need only mention rural co- oper- 
ative telephone companies, co-oper- 
ative ownership of purebred sires 
for breeding purposes; but do not 
make the mistake of buying from the 
traveling salesman and paying three 
times as much as the animal is 
worth. Your own judgment will 
direct you in the co-operative owner- 
ship of high priced farm implementg 
and machinery. , 

Haye you rural co-operative fire 
insurance in your community? If 
not then take up the matter at your 
next county union meeting and ory 
ganize an association and thus get 
rid of the impositions of the fire in- 
surance trust. The Mecklenburg As- 
sociation is carrying insurance for 
about $3 per thousand per year. 

Co-operative business enterprises 
adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity should be established wher- 
ever there is promise of sufficient 
patronage to maintain them success- 
fully. And this brings us to the 
question of county warehouses. 
Markets can be controlled and prices 
maintained by gradual selling, just 
barely meeting and supplying the de- 
mand. To do this there must be for 
the staple non-perishable crops a 
system of warehouses or places ot 
storage. These warehouses must have 
ample financial backing, either 
through the banks we now have, or 
better, through farmers co-operative 
banks. With the crops safely stored 
and insured and arrangements made 
for those who need it to obtain 
money on warehouse receipts, it will 
be an easy problem to establish co- 
operative selling and control prices. 

In the successful handling of 
quickly perishable crops, these must 
be assembled at the county or com- 
munity storage place, properly grad- 
ed, packed and labelled and then 
shipped only to the consuming cen- 
ters where there is a demand at fair 
prices, being careful to distribute so 
as to avoid congested markets. The 
National and State Departments of 
Agriculture ought to establish a Bu- 
reau of Markets to furnish the farm- 
ers with information on conditions 
of markets. No doubt this will be 
done whenever the farmers prepare 
themselves to utilize the informa- 
tion. 

This article is already too long, 
but I cannot close it without urging 
the farmers to establish warehouses 
for co-operative selling and buying. 
I have said nothing about co-opera- 
tive buying because the farmers are 
disposed to give too much thought to 
buying and too little to selling. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that 
the present method of distributing 
manufactured products is too expen- 
sive. We must and will eventually 
eliminate all unnecessary middlemen 
in the handling of both raw. mate- 
rials and manufactured products, 
bringing producer and consumer as 
near together as possible. 

I have now submitted several pro- 
positions for your’ consideration. 
Some are relatively more important 
than others but the broad-minded, p 
far-sighted man, the highest type of 
citizen, will not neglect any of them. 





It is very easy to interest children 
in fruit culture by having them per- 
form the operations of pruning, bud- 
ding and grafting in the class-room, 
and then in their orchards at home; 
in corn culture by aiding them in 
selecting seed corn and having them 
test it, offering a small prize for the 
highest-testing ears. The idea is to 
stress the importance of seed corn 
testing. We then watch the develop- 
ment of the plants, and especially 
the rapid growth of the roots and 
their nearness to the surface, which 
impresses the necessity for shallow 
cultivation.—W. H. Van Nort, Le- 
noir, N. C. 
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Saturday, July 12, 1913.] 


FLASHLIGHTS ON THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN SOUTHERN 
FARM LIFE. 


Many Readers Speak Out Concerning Recent Progressive Farmer 
Utterances Urging Settlement of Negroes in Separate Communi- 
ties—Striking Letters of Criticism, Comment and Suggestion. 


By Clarence Poe. 


said in last week’s Progressive 

Farmer, and even from outside 
the South, letters have come to us 
concerning our recent editorials on 
the race problem. 

We advocated, it will be remem- 
bered, no such extreme legislation as 
California has adopted to aid in solv- 
ing its trifling race problem—that 
State declaring in effect that no one 
but white people shall own land in 
that State. We do urge, however, 
for the good of both races, that the 
Negroes shall buy land in settlements 
of their own. As we said last week, 
fifty Negro families and fifty white 
families together in a district can 
have only half as good schools for 
either race as they could have if all 
the hundred families were of one 
race; and with regard to churches, 
libraries, co-operative societies, social 
meetings, and nearly all other agen- 
cies of vital civilization the same 
thing is true. To have half the com- 
munity composed of a separate race 
cuts in half all the social power for 
besides driving thousands 
and thousands of white families from 
the country. To make our position 
perfectly clear it may be well to re- 
peat what we said in our issue of 


Lod 


June 7. 


Pisa all over the South, as we 


progress, 


“The plain fact is that in thous- 
ands of communities in the South, 
the Negro farmers are not only sub- 
jecting the white farmers to more or 
less disastrous economic competition 
by their lower standards of living, 
but in many sections the growing 
number of Negroes is driving the 
white people to the towns for social 
reasons. When the white population 
in a community becomes too small or 
too scattered, when the white farm- 
er’s wife and children find more Ne- 
gro neighbors than white neighbors 
around them, a tremendous motive 
is given for moving away—and if 
the farmer moves some Negro will 
probably buy his land at a sacrifice 
because other white farmers have 
the same feeling and do not care to 
buy land in a predominantly Negro 
community. Such is the Negro’s 
flagrantly unfair advantage for driv- 
ing white people out of the farms 
and taking the rural South for him- 
self.”’ 


I.—A FLASHLIGHT ON THE ALA- 
BAMA “BLACK BELT.” 


UR first letter is from a farmer in 

the Alabama Black Belt which 
gives a vivid glimpse of conditions 
, a8 they exist in some parts of the 
South. Says this correspondent: 


“After reading your articles in The 
Progressive Farmer in reference to 
the Negro problem, I wish to com- 
mend the stand you have taken and 
trust others may be encouraged to 
take up this question for solution. 

“T live on the rich prairie belt of 
western Alabama. The farms are 
large, some planters owning as much 
as 5,000 acres. One white to 100 
Negroes is about the proportion. 
The Negroes rent the land and are 
‘advanced’ by the landowner. Re- 
gardless of what the Negro makes, he 
is brought out behind by his landlord 
who holds a mortgage on his stock. 
To my knowledge negroes have 
cleared $500 that were brought 
out $75 in debt. 
pose of holding them 


This is for the pur- 
for another 


year. But all this is foreign to what 
I had intended to say. 

“T wish to corroborate your state- 
ment in reference to a great many 
white families moving to town owing 
to the social conditions being unsat- 
isfactory with so many Negroes pres- 
ent. <A great many have left this 
community for Mobile, Birmingham, 
Columbus, and other places for this 
very reason. Social eonditions are 
not at all satisfactory. 

“It is difficult to locate Northern 
immigrants, tho lots of land is lying 
idle, owing to the preponderance of 
Negroes. 

“Tho inter-marriage is prohibited, 
there is a mixed lot of ‘yellow legs’ 
growing up that will test the suprem- 
acy of the white race in a few genera- 
tions if it continues. After long edu- 
cation and association I fear the leg- 
islatures of the South will not have 
the courage or the backing the Cali- 
fornia Legislature had. But the 
problem must be met some time, the 
sooner the better for all parties con- 
cerned.”’ 


This letter gives a glimpse of two 
of the worst features of the present 
situation—first, the temptation to 
the baser sort of white men to take 
advantage of the Negro’s ignorance, 
and sécondly, what is the only real 
danger to white supremacy in the 
South as a whole, namely, the mixing 
of the races. We have had great 
“white supremacy’? campaigns to do 
away with Negro suffrage, but there 
has never been a day when white su- 
premacy in the South was imperilled 
one-ten thousandth part as much by 
negro ballot as it is by this ‘“‘vilest 
and ugliest phase of the whole prob- 
lem,’”’ as Hon. Maurice L. Evans call- 
ed it in an interview with the writer 
last year. As he said then: 

“The white men who are responsi- 
ble for mingling white blood with 
black should be the objects of your 
severest criticism. Your white wo- 
men should treat such a man as if he 
were a Negro.... These are the men 
whose lives constitute the greatest 
menace to the purity of our blood, 
and they should be treated as trait- 
ors to their color and their country.” 
1I.— VIRGINIA FARMERS TO DIS- 

CUSS THE PROBLEM. 
UR next letter is from Prof. J. D. 
Harris, Burkeville, Va., and 
brings out the interesting fact that 
farmers in Nottaway County, Va., 
have set apart a day to discuss this 
question. Says Professor Harris. 

“tT am very much interested in 
your articles on the race problem in 
the South. All thinking and observ- 
ing men agree with you and welcome 
a free discussion of this question. 
This week I was invited to make an 
address to the farmers’ club in this 
county (Nottoway) on ‘Rural Prob- 
lems’ and in the course of my re- 
marks I referred to your articles on 
the Negro question and to my sur- 
prise a large number of farmers said 
they had read your first article and 
the same had put them to thinking 
seriously. The chairman of this 
meeting called my attention to the 
fact that the beautiful little graded 
school building in which the meeting 
was being held was surrounded on 
three sides by property owned by 
Negroes. He further stated that he 
had recently put his 400 acre farm 
on sale on account of the encroach- 
ment of the Negroes. 

“These men are so much interest- 





ed in the solution of this problem 
that they have set a day in July on 
which date they will discuss this 
question fully. 


“It is surprising to see how eager 
the Negro is to acquire land and 
with what tenacity he holds to it 
after he has once gotten hold of it. 
The cashier of our local bank tells 
me that there is no better loan for 
his bank than a small loan to Ne- 
groes with their property as collat- 
eral security. They always meet this 
obligation to save their little prop- 
erty. 

“Segregation seems to be the solu- 
tion of the problem. I want to com- 
mend you warmly for the stand you 
have taken on this most vital ques- 
tion and I bid you God speed.” 


Iil.—A GEORGIA READER WEL- 
COMES THE NEW NOTE. 


R. J. C. Braswell, Lake Park, Ga., 
expresses his views in this let- 
ter: 


“Aside from the many good things 
which come out in The Progressive 
Farmer; things which are bearing 
and will continue to bear rich fruit- 
age to the country as a whole and 
the Southern farmers individually, 
things which are so_ self-evidently 
good as to need no commenda- 
tion, I desire to give you the ‘elbow- 
touch’ on one which may to many, 
not seem so self-evident, which is, 
however, in my humble judgment of 
vaster importance than all others. I 
allude to your plea for race segrega- 
tion. I beg to heartily commend you 
for the stand you have taken, for it is 
a manly one, and for the reasons 
you have given, for they are sound 
and far-reaching. Those reasons are 
based on facts to which I, and not 
only I but tens of thousands of other 
middle class farmers of the South, 
are and always have been witnesses 
and victims. I am a witness, and 
the evidence I offer is that I have 
all my life lived in mixed neighbor- 
hood. I know what it is for a man 
with nothing but land to rear and 
educate children in such a place (or 
I should say from such a place) to 
scrape together the one thing need- 
ful and send them off from you to 
become acquinted with text books 
and a stranger to you. Yes, I am 
witness to all to the truthfulness of 
all you wrote, about the large land- 
owners going to town, about the so- 
cial life,—or lack of it—and about 
church and school lack. 

“TIT am also witness to the fact that 
no other of those who have access 
to the eyes or ears of the people 
come anywhere near to the heart of 
this matter. Whether they failed 
from some fancied fear, or ‘from the 
lack of actual interest caused by its 
foreignness to them I know not. 
But I do know that you have beat 
them all. You have gone straight to 
the heart with a practical solution of 
the Negro question. 


“And all that you told is true. 
But you did not tell all. One 
thing, however, you did tell which 


did and which does have a deep sig- 
nificance and that was what Gen. 
Lee said with reference to the effect 
of slavery on the white people of the 
South. I am convinced that-the pres- 
ence of the Negroes still saps the 
energy of the white man, and of the 
white women more. 

“And now another thing and I am 
done. I see in your plan a key to 
the door of hope for the negro. It 
seems to me that once they are segre- 
grated they can be given some voice 
in at least their own self-government, 
locally, thus opening to them a door, 
else closed as long as racial purity 
shall endure.” 


IV.—A MISSISSIPPI NEGRO AND 
A NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO. 
T WOULD not be fair to give the 

I views of white people only in this 

discussion, so we give herewith an 

extract from a Mississippi Negro, an 
ex-slave, who seems to live in a com- 
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munity where the blacks are not 
Properly treated. He says: 

“T don’t know about Alabama and 
other Southern States but I do know 
that the Negro does not nor cannot 
crowd the white people out of any 
community in Mississippi. If we 
own a good farm or horse, or cow, or 
bird-dog, or yoke of oxen, we are 
harassed until we are bound to sell, 
give way, or run away, before we 
can have any peace of our lives. The 
only thing we hope to crowd him out 
of is heaven. We are doing that.” 

Our next letter from a North Car- 
olina Negro and contains some state- 
ments that our white people will cer- 
tainly do well to consider, despite its 
somewhat objectionable tone: 

“Mr. Poe, to put the Negro off in 
a corner to himself is not the way 
to solve the problem of keeping the 
rural south to the whites. The thing 
to do is to teach your people to work, 
if you have to teach them as you 
taught the Negro, under hard task- 
masters. Upon the whole your peo- 
ple are no account for hard work.* * 
You, too, have a few white folks that 
will stick to the farm and labor with 
their own hands but they are few 
compared with the number that will 
not. Your motto is, ‘Let the Negro 
do the work in the sun and the white 
man work in the shade.’ That is 
why your farms are going from you 
to the Negro. 

“Every little village that starts up, 
the white people go flocking to it 
like vultures before a storm. They 
take their boys and put them in the 
factories and at some old saw mill. 
They put their girls in the woolen 
and cotton mills, all that can get in, 
and the rest lie around home not do- 
ing anything, not learning anything, 
and not one out of dozen can cook a 
decent meal. And your madams will 
not have the ‘white trash’ about 
them. The Negro boys and girls go 
to the corn field, harvest field, cook 
kitchen, and wash tub. For they 
can’t get into the factories, and 
I thank God for that. 

“The Negro boys and girls work 
like beavers through the summer 
and go to school through the winter 
and the most of them get a common 
school education, at least enough to 
do their own reading and writing; 
and because some of you can’t dress 
your boys and girls just as well as 
anybody, you will not send them to 
school. Hence when they want any 
reading and writing done they have 
to go to some one to do it for them, 
and it is just as often their colored 
neighbor that has to be bothered with 
them as it is their white friends. I 
speak from experience, for I have 
always lived among white people 
and have had my share of trouble 
with the illiterates I have lost so 
much of my valuable time reading 
and writin® for them and all I can 
get is ‘Much obleeged to you.’ Not 
that I mind accommodating people 
that appreciate it, but seeing that 
you white folks think you are so 
much better than the ‘nigger,’ you 
ought to be superior to him in every 
respect. 

“We went out with the lessons 
learned under hard taskmasters and 
put those lessons in practice for our- 
selves and in 50 years have accu- 
mulated property to such an extent 
that it has become alarming to you 
worthy Caucasians; and because we 
have educated ourselves and can 
measure arms with you in almost any 
vocation in life as far as we are al- 
lowed by you ‘white folks,’ we have 
become offensive and you do not 
want us among you. * * * 

“Now in conclusion, if you will 
teach your rural white friends the 
love of freedom and a home, teach 
them not to shirk work because the 
sun is hot and may tan them a little, 
stop them from drinking so much 
whiskey, coffee drinking, snuff dip- 
ping, and chewing tobacco, then 
more of them will keep their farms 
and the Negro will not have a chance 
at them.” 
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Spotless House Paint equal to 
any made for $1.14 to $1.22 
per gallon. Spotless Paint is 
guaranteed for five years not 
to flake, blister, nor crack off. 
It's weatherproof, it protects, 
it beautifies. 
Spotless Paint is ready mixe4, requires no doctor- 
ing, no thinning. Anyone can apply it. There's 
Spotless Paint for all purposes, houses, barns, roofs, 
floors. Write to-day for FREE COLOR CARD AND 
PRICE LIST which tells all about it, 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 

75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.’ 
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Farmers’ 
Account Book 


Simple, Complete, Useful, Cheap. ~ 


Prepared by us for the conven- 
ience of farmers. You can always 
tell exactly where you stand if 
this book is used. 

May we send you one? 

50 Cents. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 


Richmond, Virginia. 














Shop First In 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Before buying anything of import- 
ance, whether by mail or at your lo- 
cal stores, check up the article with 
those of similar nature advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. This will 
help you to make an intelligent com- 
parison, and to determine which one 
will most likely serve your particu- 
lar purpose. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 








S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, or Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Larne Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 





SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting. 


Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Choice Breeders $1; $1.50; $2. 
R. L. REDS, Eggs $1 per 15 from my prize strain. 
BOTH COMBS Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 





Route 4, 








Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more and use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 

There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,” by E. E. Miller, 75 


cents; as a more complete discus- 
sion, ‘‘Fertilizers,’”’ by E. B. Voor- 
hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 


plete and authoritative 
Van Slyke’s new 
Crops,”’ $2.50. 


work, Dr. 
“Fertilizers and 


Send orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








HOW TO GROW LATE CELERY. 


Plants Should be Growing Now; But 


Seed Can Yet Be Sown in Extreme 
South, 


| HAVE a low piece of land drained 
by dikes, good dark, rich, mellow 
soil, that I desire to plant to celery. 
Would thank you for any information 
on its culture. Could you instruct 
when to plant, how to cultivate, how 
to blanch and when to gather.—T. 
ae 


Answer by Prof. H. P. Stuckey.— 
The soil you have described, should 
produce excellent celery. 

I take it for granted that you have 
your plants started. If you have the 
plants on hand, they should be trans- 
planted to other beds once or twice 
in order to form a good root system. 
Sets the plants to the field where 
they are to grow about the latter 
half of July or August first. How- 
ever, it is not yet too late to sow cel- 
ery seeds for a fall crop. A few years 
ago, I sowed seeds early in July, set 
the plants to the field early in Sep- 
tember, and made a splendid crop. 
Yet under average weather condi- 
tions, it is not safe to wait this late 
about setting out the plants. 


To produce a good yield of high- 
grade celery the land should be made 
very fertile. From 12 to 20 tons of 
well decomposed stable manure, and 
from a ton to a ton and a half of a 
commercial fertilizer, analyzing 
about 6 per cent phosphoric acid, 5 
per cent nitrogen, and 10 per cent 
potash, is none too much for an acre 
of soil to be planted to celery. The 
stable manure should be plowed un- 
der broadcast, while about one-third 
of the commercial fertilizer may be 
applied in the drill and mixed with 
the soil, and the other two-thirds 
strewn along between the rows and 
worked into the soil at the first cul- 
tivation of the plants. 


The celery may be blanched with 
boards or by raking up soil to it. 
Where the boards are used, two 12 
inch boards are placed one on each 
side of the row when the plants are 
about ten inches tall and are fastened 
in place with stakes. When the 
plants grow up some five or six 
inches above the top edge of the first 
boards, two more boards are placed 
edgewise on top of them. This will 
give two feet in height, which is su- 
ficiently high for most varieties of 
celery. 

Where the blanching is done with 
soil, the soil is kept raked up to the 
plants from both sides as the plants 
grow, always taking care to leave 
the bud or terminal center of the 
plant above the soil. It is claimed 
that celery blanched with soil is a 
little better in quality than that 
blanched by boards. 


For soil blanching the rows should 
be laid off about five and a half feet 
apart and the plants set about seven 
inches apart down in the furrow, so 
that the tops of the plants, when set, 
will be considerably below the gener- 
al level of the soil. Give the plants 
clean, regular culture just as is re- 
quired for cabbage or other truck 
crop until they are about ten or 12 
inches tall. At this time the soil 
should be raked up against the plants 
for blanching, and kept so. It is 
best, if possible, to delay the blanch- 
ing until the cool nights of fall re- 
duce the temperature of the soil, for 


if the soil is banked against the 
plants while the weather is still 
warm, the soil is liable to injure the 


tissue of the stalks to be blanched. 
If you decide to use board blanch- 
ing, lay-off the rows only three anda 
half feet apart. 

may be harvested for 


Celery use 


| just as the stalks are blanched high 


enough to make it worth while to 
However, to get the max- 


yield, the plants should be 


allowed to stand and grow until they 
are threatened by a f.ceze. A light 
frost does celery very little harm. 
I have had it to remain in the field 
in the latitude of middle Georgia, 


until near the Christmas holidays. 
However, if a large area is to be 
harvested, it is not advisable to risk 


waiting so late, but it is best to har- 
vest the crop just before the first 
freeze is expected. 

Farmer’s Bulletin number 282 of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on 
Celery Culture gives details for the 
culture of this crop. 


Keep the Garden at Work, and Keep 
at Work in the Garden. 


HE value of the garden is too of- 

ten overlooked by our cotton-mad 
farmers. No plot of land of equal size 
will give as much pleasure and profit 
on a farm as a well regulated and 
well cultivated garden. It is the 
housewife’s friend in the time of 
trouble as to what to cook. A few 
collards, squash, cucumbers and 
beans do not make a good garden. 
Have a variety of all the good vege- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


tables that can be grown in your lo- 
cality. Have the crops so arranged 
that the housewife can get some- 
thing out of the garden, in fact, sev- 
eral things, each and every day in 
the year. Do not have it out in the 
field away from the house, as we 
sometimes see advised. It should be 
convenient to the home, for the wo- 
men, in most cases, will have to look 
after it, cultivate it, and gather the 
vegetables. The wife should not be 
compelled to carry the baby out into 
the field every time she needs to go 
to the garden, nor leave it alone in 
the house while she is out there 
where she cannot hear its cries, if 
something were to happen to it. 
Keep the garden near the house, an 

then cultivate it and relieve the wif 

and mother of that much work. 


T. B. PARKER. 





If it can be avoided, no very 
coarse barnyard manure should be 
put into the garden. Poultry man- 
ure ranks first among animal man- 
ures for the garden. As the poultry 
houses are cleaned out, the manure 
may be strewn along between the 
rows of vegetables and owrked into 
the soil as the plants are cultivated. 
—H. P. Stuckey. 








Where Shall the Farmers Buy Fruit Trees? 





In Defense of Fruit Tree Agents. 


OMEHOW or other I have always 

had a kindly feeling for these 
men who, despite the ridicule often 
heaped upon them by careless, un- 
thinking people, go around the coun- 
try persuading people to plant or- 
chards, and thus provide the luscious 
fruits for their families. Many or- 
chards are now blushing with ripen- 
ing fruit which would never have 
been planted but for these honest 
toilers. I know there are some un- 
worthy persons selling fruit trees, 
who know little and care less about 
the real service they should render. 
Yet to condemn a class of men be- 
cause of a few who are dishonest is to 
condemn every class from the minis- 
try down, and no careful writer will 
do so. 

While a minister, I know a little 
about farming, and I know that some 
crops are better suited to certain soils 
than others. The same thing is true 
as to fruit. The farmer who orders 
stock without a knowledge of the 
fruit best suited to his soil wastes 
time, money and land. The honest 
fruit tree agent who is on the ground 
can protect the purchaser from these 
errors. 

Furthermore, everyone who has 
any knowledge of the nursery busi- 
ness is aware of the fact that all first 
class nurseries sell stock on orders 
sufficiently high to protect their 
salesmen. 

The agent has his place and until 
the so-called common people are suf- 
ficiently educated to believe in fruit, 
he will be indispensable. The agent 
may get a good price, but the little 
order sold here and there in the rural 
districts teaches the people to believe 
in fruit. E. M. HOYLE. 
Greenville, N. C. 





A Nurseryman’s View. 


E RUN agents and while some 
will order direct, there are 
thousand who would never or- 
der unless personally solicited. You 
know how that is yourself. A 
man who intends to order will put 
it off from time to time until it is too 
late, while a personal canvass will 
secure the order. And we make the 
date at proper time and ship several 
hundred orders in same box and no- 
tify all the patrons to get their trees 
and plants. We work the same men 
on same territory year after year and 
bave the same men to deliver who do 


the selling so that everything may 
be satisfactory. Men canvassing 
same territory they canvassed last 


year have sold 20% more stock than 





they did last year, which we think is 
evidence that the patrons were treat- 
ed fairly. Of course, we occasionally 
get a man who does not treat our 
patrons or ourselves fairly but we 
weed them out as soon as we find 
that are not fair. JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Why It is Better to Buy From 
the Nursery. 


NURSERYMAN objects to what I 

have said in regard to tree agents. 
He says: 

“Just as in every line of bus- 
iness, there are some men in the 
nursery business, and there are 
men acting as fruit tree agents, 
who are not doing business on 
the square. You will find, how- 
ever, that the great per cent of 
the people now in the nursery 
business, are dealing honestly 
with the public, and all these 
nurserymen do not employ any 
men of their knowledge, who 
will wilfully misrepresent what 
they attempt to sell. The better 
class of fruit tree agents, who, 
as above stated, represent a very 
large percentage of the agents 
who are selling fruit trees, have 
been one of the greatest bless- 
ings to the tree-planting public. 
This is from the fact that but 
few trees would be planted un- 
less men are sent directly as nur- 
sery representatives to the peo- 
ple who plant or should plant.” 
All of which, I admit is perfectly 

true. I never accused the men rep- 
resenting reliable nurseries of dis- 
honesty. But the average farmer 
hardly knows how to distinguish be- 
tween these and the men who repre- 
sent anything but honesty at home, 


and who tell the most absurd tales B 


about their special product. The 
main point I made was that. a farmer 
dealing directly with the nearest re- 
liable nursey can always get his trees 
for less money than from a trav- 
eling agent, whose expenses must be 
paid, and whose second trip to de- 
liver also. That is simply the point 
I urged, that it is better for the farm- 
er to deal directly with the nursery 
rather than with an agent. I know 
this to be true from actual test in 
prices of a list from a salesman and 
one from a nursery direct. That 
many thousands of trees have been 
sold that would not have been sold 
but for the agents is true. But when 
an agent claims that his stock has 
some special advantages over that 
from other nurseries, set him down 
as a fraud. W. F. MASSEY. 
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[THE POULTRY YARD| 


Parcel Post and Eggs, Once More. 


ERE is another letter about the 
H parcel post as a medium for ship- 
ping eggs. It is from Mr. L. T. Ed- 
wards, Aulander, N. C. 

“During the last spring I have sent 
out a large number of Indian Runner 
duck eggs by parcel post and with the 
exception of one sitting they have 
proved to be satisfactory, in some 
instances, every egg hatching, and a 
two-thirds average always. I believe 
a great part of the trouble with 
some shippers is that they fail to use 
the proper mailing box. Mine is 

ade of heavy pasteboard with 
@parate egg container. Wher pack- 
ed in these with meal, bran, or 
such soft filling, they will not break, 
unless the box is absolutely smashed. 
Then after customer receives them, 
before opening turn case bottom side 
up for 12 hours before sitting, so 
they will settle and I guarantee a 
two-thirds hatch, which is considered 
good by all shippers. Considering the 
convenience of people from five to 
ten miles from any express office, the 
parcel post is the greatest blessing 
in package transportation ever be- 
gan.” 

It is hard to come to any decision 
as to the merits of the parcel post 
from the letters we have received. It 
seems safe to say that eggs can be 
sent by parcel post and arrive in 
good condition; but that often they 
do not. We suspect one reason they 
do not in many cases is that the 
shippers do not take proper precau- 
tions in packing and mailing. Mr. 
M. N. Hales, Goldsboro, N. C., a rail- 
way postal clerk writes us as fol- 
lows: 

“Someone who did not know what 
he was talking about, said it would 
be safer to ship eggs by express than 
mail#-that eggs sent by mail were 
thrown from moving trains to plat- 
forms. This is all a mistake. Eggs 
are handled as eggs I am enclosing 
you General Order No. 2946, which 
contains instructions issued by the 
Postmaster General for handling all 
fragile articles.” 

The copy of regulations referred 
to says that ‘‘Fragile parcel post mail 
shall be stored and handled so that 
damage will not result, and must not 
be placed so that it will lie under- 
neath other mail.’’ The regulations 
also say that ‘‘Fragile articles shall 
not be accepted for mailing unless 
they are packed and marked exactly 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the parcel post regulations.” One 
of these regulations is that all fra- 
gile packages,—eggs, for example— 
shall be marked “Fragile.” If a 
package of eggs is not properly mark- 
ed, it is not likely to be properly 
handled. 








To assure a high quality of pro- 
duct and prevent in a large measure 
the loss now experienced in the value 
of the country’s egg production, pro- 
ducers are urged to observe the fol- 


lowing five simple rules: (1) Give 
the hens clean nests. (2) Gather 
eggs at least once daily. (3) Keep 
eggs in a cool, dry place. (4) Mar- 


qket eggs at least twice a week. (5) 
Kill or sell all mature male birds as 
soon as the hatching season closes.— 

S. Department of Agriculture. 





Clean and disinfect incubators and 
brooders every time they have served 
a turn. Brooders especially should 
be thoroughly scraped, cleaned, and 
Zenoleum, Kresol, Creolin, or some 
Sood disinfectant used.—F. J. R. 





Separate the pullets and cockerels 
how. Put them, if possible, on well 
srassed runs, and give them portable 
colony ‘houses.—F. J. R. 





Keep litter in nests and houses 
clean and dry. A little tobacco stems 
or dust will keep vermin from the 
nests.—F.' J. R. 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,50Q for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 


made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


For ‘Sale—One 60- saw Lumus cotton gin; 
one Texas self-tramp, single-box press; lot 
shafting, belts, pulleys; one 24-inch Mead- 
ows corn mill, and one 12-horse Alimo por- 
table gas engine. All in fine condition. Ad- 
dress T. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. 


For Sale—One Wilder Whirlwind ensilage 
cutter, made by Wilder Strong Imp. Co., 
Monroe, Mich. Has been run only two sea- 
sons. Machine complete and in good condi- 
tion. 6-H.P. machine, For further infor- 
mation apply to W. H. Vincent, Capron, va. 


~"12-H.P. Alamo Gasoline Engine, 
with friction clutch pulley, igniter, outside 
gasoline tank. Sprout & Waldon corn mill. 
Shafting, pulleys, and belting. Has run but 
little. Splendid condition. Engine suitable 
for running cotton gin. Will sell very rea- 
sonable. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, Greens- 
bere, N.C, 


FEATHER BEDS. 

We pay freight and send you a 6-pound 
pair good feather pillows,—as an introduc- 
tion. Just send us ten dollars for a 36- 
pound feather bed, best ticking, clean feath- 
ers and complete order wil be delivered to 








equippe od 





your depot. , Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- 
ence, Commercial National Bank. Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 





2 SHEEP. 
“For " Sale—Choice lambs for breeding. | A 
cross between Shropshire and Dorset. Were 
dropped in December, 1912. “Til weigh 


100 pounds now. 
Vincent, Capron, Va 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An _ Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
“White Wyandotte 
hens, $1 each. Mrs. 
Falls, N. C. 


-~Sepee $5 eac... W. 4H. 














Leghorn 
Granite 


and White 
J. O. Deal, 


Cit) tos 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
clatsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


PAPAL ALR APL DAS 


Se holarships sold on Credit—To ambitious, 





promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from home, 
Positions guaranteed, $600-$900. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
PPP LP PPP PLP LLL PPS LPP LPP LISP PPPS SLAP IPS DADA. 
Immersion Teachings 


Refuted—16 cents 
Cc. 


Baptism Publishers, Batesburg, S. 


Pure-Bred Belgian Hares for 
will trade for Scotch Collie dog. 
Box 176, Conway, S.C. 





Sale—Or 
Geo. Dietz, 





White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Re- 
duced prices—Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat- You- Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred hens, 
chicks. White, Black, 
Rose Comb Reds. 
roms, N.C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory,. N.C. 














males, young 
Buff Orpingtons. 
Cc. Hedrick, Stony 








Blue Ribbon White Runners—From high- 
est-scoring, pure Carlisle stock, direct from 
California, Fine, racy, upright. Proven 
greatest layers of large white eggs known. 
12 eggs, now, $1.50. Snowfeather Yards, 
Wrtheville, Va. 

Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 








HELP WANTED. 


PRR PRR rrr PPRPLI PDL 


Agents Wanted—To sell ll our washers and 





wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. at 

Manager Wanted for Southern farm of 
1,000 acres; raising and fattening cattle; 


with large barns, silos, ete., and adequate 
equipment of work-stock and tools. Must 
be experienced, understand negro labor, and 
the use of modern farm tools and gas en- 
gines. No place for a ‘kid glove farmer,” 
but a splendid opportunity for one with 
ability to make good. Give full details of 
experience, ete., in first letter. K. H. Knox, 
Baton Rouge, La. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 

Young “Man Wants Position—As farm 
manager for year 1914. , Address Box 2b, 
Huntersville, N. C. ~~ 

Position Wanted— By experienced farm 


manager, for the year 1914. Have had four 














years’ experience, and can give best of ref- 
erence. J. C. Burroughs, Winder, Ga. 
LIVESTOCK. 
2 BERKSHIRES. 
~~ Registered Berkshires. M. S._ Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. pa 
“Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview 


Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


For Sale—One bred gilt out 
Longfellow’s Dixie. 
Virginia. 


~ Berkshires—The 
ped on approval. 
lotte sville, V a. 


Berkshire pigs, ~ Jersey heifers, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or. will exchange for peas, 
beans or oats. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jersey se “rvice ~ boars, bred gilts, 
and pigs for sale, from Ohio and South Car- 
olina State Fair (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Mode rate price: s. Walker Green, Shiloh, S. C. 


MULEFOOT. 


350 Mule-Foot 
Williamsport, Ohio. 
GUERNSEYS. 

For “Sale—Re gistered Guernsey bull calf. 
A grandson of the great “Billy’s France,” 
best blood in America. A bargain for some- 
one. F. Latham, Bellhaven, N. C. 

; HEREFORDS. 

““Wanted—A few. Hereford heifers, 
four months old. Riverside 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

HOLSTEINS. 
~~ Holsteins—Pure-bred cows, 
and bred; bull 
D. S. Jones, 
News, | Va. 





of Premier 
River View Farm, Rice, 





best of breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, 


Ship- 
Char- 























Hogs for Sale—Dinlap, 














about 
Stock Farm, 








heifers, open 
and heifer calves for sale. 
Beacondale Farms, Newport 


"JERSEYS. cx 
registered Jersey bull, two 
Also Berkshire pigs, entitled to 
« Box: 77, Marion, — Ss. 


For Sale—Two Jersey cal 
of Eminent; two bulls ready 


~~ @heap—One 
years old. 
registration. 











, 8, grandsons 
for service. 

















St. Lamberts strain. River View Farm, 
Rice, Va. 
~ RED “PoLt. 
Registered Red Polled Cattle. Maple De!l 
Stock Farm, _Lola, Ky., Box 87. 
RABBITS. 
Belgian Hares—$2 a pair. M. A. McFar- 
land, Manchester, N. C. 
DOGS. 
Pedigreed agg Collie Pups. M. XK. 
Stroud, Herndon, 





Pair Nice Setter or dollars each. 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


<4 i—English. Registered, 
N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. 











pure ~bre ds. , W. 





Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. SBeverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 


SEEDS AN AND PLANTS. 


“BEANS. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 


About 100 Bushels Recleaned Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans, at $1.50, and 50 bushels 
Brown soy beans, at $1.25, f.o.b. here. Mc- 
Claud & Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 

BERMUDA. 

Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’’ 

says plant “‘Bermuda.”’ Booklet free. Sev- 


enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C 
































CABBAGE, 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch. Ready 
now. $1.25 per thousand. By mail, 30c per 
hundred. Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. as 

op OATS. ‘ 

For Sale—Celebrated Edgecombe County 

“Black Seed oats.’’ Will guarantee them 


to produce as many or more oats per acre 
than any seed oat on the market. (Must be 
threshed.) One bushel, $1.25; five-bushel 
lots, $1; ten-bushel lots, 90c. I also want to 
purchase some pure-bred Aberdeen Angus 
heifers. T. Perry Jenkins, Tarboro, N. C. 


PEAS. 


Seed Peas for Sale. J. G. Layton, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


POTATOES. 


Mountain Irish Potatoes—$1.75 
Ask for ten-bushel lot price. 
Owings, S. 














Lookout 
per bushel. 
W. P. Harris, 


Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Turffln Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Norton Yam, Providence, Triumph, Sugar 
Yam and Dooly Yam, $1 thousand; prepaid 
anywhere, $1.25 thousand. Magnolia Poul- 
try Yards, Homeland, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants—At 
75 cents per thousand. Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


Immediate Shipment of Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants, at 
thousand; $1 delivered. 
guaranteed. 
Florida. 


1,000 Barring Pride Potato plants, 50c; 
590 for 25c, after July 1st. Remember my 
entire crop last year was planted after July 
12 and 17; finest’ crop I ever raised. I do 
this for you to try them for yourself and 
get finest potato on earth. J. B. Barringer, 
Newton, mC. : 














and 
75c per 
Entire satisfaction 
P. M. Shanibarger, Pine Castle, 








For Sale—200 bushels bur clover seed, 
at $1.50; 100 bushels Fulghum oats, at $2. 
B. R. Tillman, Trenton, N. 


Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 


else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 














Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 


flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N C 





Cowpeas—Glad to hear with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay or Un- 
known, Red Crowder and White Brown-Eye 





peas. The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, Favette- 
ville, N. 
We have stored and to arrive in New 


York, one thousand bushels of crimson clov- 
er seed, in original bags of 224 pounds. Spe- 
cial prices to Farmers’ Unions, «Clubs, etc. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
an.l their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Standard Size 





Rod Chicken Coops—Made 











of all young hiekory, at $1 each delivered: 
Write for prices in quantities. Hickory 
Handle & Mfg. Co., Conover, N. 

Our Specialty.—Canning fruits and vege- 
tables, for private families, and selling di- 
rect to consumer. Can save you money. 
Send name and address, if interested, to 
F. C. Mullin, Sharps, Va. 

Printing That Pleases—- Every farmer 
should use good printed stationery. Post- 


card brings samples of the kind you need. 
Prices cheap, and delivered by parcel post. 
The Sun, Job Dept., Hartwell, Ga. 


Poultry Grit—Clean, pure, crushed lime- 
stone, sized right for poultry old and young. 
Makes shells, keeps poultry healthy. 100- 
pound bag sent freight prepaid to any ad- 
dress in Southeast on receipt of $1. Deliv- 
erv guaranteed. Crystal Lime Co., Box 17, 
Hot Springs, N. 








Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Lightning on telephone wires is danger- 
ous. Tomlinson’s Telephone Line-wire De- 
tacher is the only lighting arrester that is 
absolutely safe. It makes it impossible for 
lightning on the wires to reach the house. 
On the market three years, and every one 
@ success. Will last a life-time. Guaran- 
teed to give complete protection and satis- 
faction, or money refunded. Sent postpaid 
with complete instructions for installing for 
$3 for grounded lines or $5 for metallic cir- 
cuits The Tomlinson Protective Device 
Co., Ronceverte, W. Va. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We donot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows. us satisfactory — as 
to his honesty and b 














Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Cc. 





For Sale—Fine alfalfa lands in the fam- 
ous Black Belt of Alabama. Get list from 
Black Belt Land Company, 410 American 
Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Alabama. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
Rive r near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer 


fish, game. 


H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, Ss. C. 


You've Heard of High Point, North Caro- 
lina—The most thriving city of the South; 
12,000 people. If you want real estate—city 
or county—in or about High Point, let me 
hear from you. I'll show You some valuable 
bargains. D. E. Hammer, High Point, N. Cc. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ' 


For Exchange—Colonial 
tion—775 acres fertile land, 3 miles station, 
19 miles South Boston, Virginia, splendid 
brick mansion, 12 rooms; usual out-buildings. 
Price, $32,000. Mortgage, $12.000. Will ex- 
change equity for unencumbered farm. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 














Virginia Planta- 





fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For iflustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Thirty-Acre Farm—Now 








in garden and 





field crops. 10 acres in cultivation. Land 
much improved Good 5-room log house; 
new barn and feed house; old stable; chick- 
en houses; spring: two branches. A desir- 
able poultry and truck farm. Three miles 
from thriving market Everything, stock. 
crops, chickens, ete., about $1,400. Posses- 
sion, if wanted. Henry Arons, owner, Vic- 
toria, Va. 

Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 


Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


~ Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 clear- 
ed, balance in second growth hardwood, and 
covered with a natural grass resembling 
bluegrass which grows from 12 to 24 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and all varieties of clovers and grasses 





can be raised on this farm as well as anVy in 
the State. There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 
medium stiff loam with clay subsoil. Situ- 
dated five miles from Branchville. R, F. D. 
and telephone line by the farm. I will di- 


vide this place into two farms and sell each 
part separately. For prices and terms ad- 
dress, J. Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va. 
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FINDING A MARKET OR MAKING ONE. 





How Mr. Fooshe Sold Apples When _ the 


Demand Was Low— 


Interesting Experiences in Charleston, Savannah and Jackson- 
ville—It is the Seller's Business to Interest the Consumer. 





By J. Frank Fooshe, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE continuation of making ex- 
hibits at the National and local 
apple expositions will go far 

towards calling attention to the su- 
perior quality of the apples of this 
State. Yet this is necessarily a slow 
process, for right here at home there 
are still not a few who really know 
that for several years past the ‘Old 


- North State,’’ through the admirable 


exhibits prepared by Prof. Hutt, has 
been wihning some of the choicest 
prizes at these various expositions. 
But even these, however valuable 
they are, do not suffice. Nor can that 
indispensable aid to business, print- 
ers’ ink, as used in circulars or 
newspapers, complete the work. This 
edacational process must be carried 
on in such a way as to attract the 
personal attention of both the whole- 
sale and retail dealers. 


Finding a Market or Making One. 


I had just been to Savannah about 
the middle of September to dispose 
of a car of apples consigned to me at 
that point and came on back to Col- 
umbia to handle a car that had been 
shipped to me there. I found the 
market glutted, so much so that I 
could not for several hours get a 
single dealer to go to the car with 
me, not even the two who had placed 
an order for a few barrels each, 
which were in this car. There were 
then on the tracks about four car 
loads of bulk apples from various 
points in this State, some from this 
county, and in addition there were 
several cars rolling. Finally one of 
the wholesale dealers went to the car 
with me and agreed to take one- 
third of the car at the price named. 

It was then up to me to dispose of 
the remaining two-thirds in that city 
or ship to some other point. But to 
use an every day expression there 
was “nothing doing’ in the local 
market. The extreme heat of the 
weather and the fact that it would 
be impossible to get the car either to 
Charleston or Savannah in time for 
that week’s trade forced me to get 
busy. I saw that something out of 
the ordinary would have to be done. 
I went to the proprietor of the lar- 
gest department store in South Caro- 
lina, who happened to be well known 
to me, and told him that I wanted to 
pull off at his store the next day, Fri- 
Gay, something that would beat any 
bargain counter sale he might put on 
as a drawing card to his store. He 
was keen to see that the proposed 
plan at least had the redeeming fea- 
ture of novelty and entered into it 
with the spirit of making it count to 
his advantage as well as mine. 


How Mr. Fooshe Sold the Apples. 


Sarly the next morning his im- 
mense center show window was 
cleared Out and instead of a win- 
dow decorator arranging laces and 
dress goods to catch the eye of fash- 
ion plates, there was in the window a 
stranger on to a new job with several 
barrels of apples, arranging them in 
just whatever way seemed most ex- 
pedient from piling them in pyramids 
and other forms to pulling back the 
barrel and letting them roll out from 
it in such a way as to show that the 
pack from top to bottom was uni- 
form. As the apples taken for this 
exhibit had not been selected for this 
purpose before shipment and repre- 
sented several varieties taken at ran- 
dom according to grade, the effect 
was all the more pleasing. 

In order to make this exhibit of 
practicaleffect I had largesigns paint- 
ed calling attention to the fact that 
these apples were grown in Haywood 
County. In addition I had arranged 
with the wholesale house, to which I 
had already sold, for the sale of the 
apples from this exhibit in the fol- 
lowing manner. They were to let 


the retail firms have the apples at a 
certain price per barrel and I was to 
arrange with these retailers for tak- 
ing orders at a fixed price per peck 
to be delivered through one of the 
two going into this arrangement. 
Printed matter was distributed call- 
ing attention to the fact that these 
apples could be had through either 
of these two dealers at the price ad- 
vertised. and in order to be sure that 
the purchasers got just what they 
were ordering, I took their cash and 
filled their order from the apples on 
display and had the firm selected by 
them to deliver the same just as if 
they had made the sale from their 
own store. The sales were limited 
to the peck and only one peck to the 
customer. In this way eleven bar- 
rels were disposed of during the day. 
The dealers, both wholesale and re- 
tail, got their price and profit on this 
transaction. While I was conducting 
the exhibit at this department store, 
the wholesale man to whom I had 
sold was also busy, using the adver- 
tisement as a means of disposing of 
what he had already bought. The 
next morning it was a very easy mat- 
ter to sell the same firm the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the car at a price 
very much in advance of the prevail- 
ing price for apples on that market. 
This fact spells the success of the 
said exhibit which proved most help- 
ful all around. 


One Mistake. 


Looking back over this experience 
there is one feature that I now see 
was a great mistake,—one indeed 
that I foresaw and would have avoid- 
ed had I been in a position to act 
with full freedom. While expressing 
a willingness to enter into the pro- 
posed scheme the retail dealers want- 
ed the full price for the apples sold at 
this exhibit and so it was fixed ac- 
cordingly. Could an arrangement 
fhave been made with them, whereby 
these apples of superior quality were 
offered for exhibition purposes only 
at a price that would have caught 
the crowd, there would have been 
sold many more than just 11 barrels, 
tho that was not bad for one day by 
the peck. 


Keeping Up With a Big Trade. 


For the next few weeks after this 
first exhibit the shipments were be- 
ing rushed upon me so fast by the 
Exchange here that I had to dispose 
of a car each day at a different 
place, necessitating my working the 
full day, as in almost every instance 
the cars were of such raixed ship- 
ments as to varieties and grades that 
it was impossible to dispose of the 
whole car to one firm and making for 
the next point by sleeper that night. 
It was some, time after that before I 
was in a position to pull off another 
apple exhibit, tho in the meantime I 
had decided that the policy of ship- 
ping to various places was not as 
satisfactory as going to one point and 
working from it. I selected Jack- 
sonville, not only because the few 
sales made there had turned out bet- 
ter than elsewhere, but also on the 
principle that it had impressed me at 
that time that more distant markets 
from the place of growth afforded 
the best opportunities. I at once ar- 
ranged for an exhibit at one of the 
five-and-ten-cent stores, the same 
Space being awarded to me for this 
purpose without charge for a period 
of ten days as had been occupied the 
week before by one of the large pack- 
ing houses at a cost of considerably 
over a hundred dollars. This display 
was very much more attractive than 
the one at Columbia had been, the 
manager and his decorator having 
both been very active in its arrange- 
ment. One thing, however, greatly 
marred its effect and that was the 





morning the apples were being un- 
loaded from the car at the freight de- 
pot there were pouring into the pas- 
senger station from every portion of 
the State the full militia of Florida 
in order to take control of the street 
car strike that had been declared the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. . 


day before. This strike lasted for 
three full weeks and-‘ts cost to the 
dealers of that city and to producers 
from every section, who were making 
consignments of various produce to 
Jacksonville, can not be fully esti- 
mated. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


July #. 

Cotton. 
Good mi@G@ling ......ccccccose 12% 
Strict mi@dling .......ceccees 12% 


MIGGHDG: 66s skies ciitecetus 
Low grades 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades 





LOWePr GFAMGEH .. 2. cscscccse 4.75@ 5.25 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .90@ .94 
ING. 2 MIRE . cc ccssscssees -84@ .90 
Timothy hay, per ton......... $20.50 @$23.00 
Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case....... 6.00 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream ........e-e-eeeeeee 
Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured ..........-. 19 @22 ¢ 
REP. TIPS, 404H ccc cw scwcvvces 13 @13%¢c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


July 2. 

OPGRGTH och cic ccs secsewcssee 10 

Good ordinary .........ee+eee- 10% 

LiOW PMGGHNG 266i s ccc scwees 11% 

DRVGATIN oo 6ises cae cu she ses un 12 

Good miIGGHng® ......ccccccces 12% 
Total sales—bales .......cccccccesoees 693 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton .......-ee0- $30.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton .......-.-+++ 14.00 


The market has been dull and heavy dur- 
ing the past week, with only a very small 
business doing. Quotations declined \c. 
The market now is exactly where it was at 
this time @ year ago. The easier feeling 
seems to be due to a growing confidence in 
a@ good crop this year, and consequent un- 
willingness to carry anything over into the 
new season. Present prices are more than 
a cent higher than the figures that can be 
obtained for advance sales of the new crop, 
and it is supposed that mills will prefer to 
run slow rather than pay any considerable 
premium for the small remnant of the old 


crop. Only very small driblets are now 
coming into sight, and judging from ap- 


pearances, it looks as if the Government has 
Over-stated the yield this time. It looks 
like the commercial crop is not going to be 
much if any over 13,750,000 bales, unless re- 
ccipts of new cotton in August prove a good 
deal larger than now seems indicated. 
Accounts from the growing crop continue 
favorable, nearly all sections reporting sat- 


isfactory progress. Rains, however, have 
been too spotty and irregularly distributed 


in districts where there has been most rain, 
and some few districts are suffering badly 
for moisture. The most important of these 
is practically all of Arkansas, where the 
drouth question has become very serious. 
As the season advances, there is increased 
talk of the _ boll-weevil. The past winter 
was favorable for the hibernation of the 
insects, and they have been reported in 
greater numbers than for some years. It is 
probable that the crop condition is now at 
about the high water mark for the season, 
altho being a good deal late this year, the 
period of usual déterioration may be delay- 
ed to a corresponding extent. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


June 30. 

Steers—Best, per cwt .......... $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good ........... 7.00@ 7.50 
Common to fair .......... - 5.00@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good ........ - 5.50@ 6.50 
COMMON 60 SRI 6 oot. ceca 4.25@ 5.25 

Cows—Best, per cwt ............ 6.00@ 6.50 
Meadimm. tO GOCE... .ccccvvss 4.75@ 5.25 
COMMON: TO TRIE oe oi a6 coves 3.50@ 4.5 

GEER, HEF CWK. 2 ccvcesscoesousvs 4.25@ oO 

A: ee ee Tee 4.50@ 6.00~ 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.00@ 8.50 
DE CULWER 6:6.0 600-685 3.0-9:64-6:9 08% 7.00@ 7.560 

Dairy cows, per head ........... 25.00 @65.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ........... 8.00@ 8.50 
TOON a6 etcd cons seneenevstis 7.50@ 3.00 
Sows and stags, per cwt.... 5.00@ 7.00 

Sheep—Best, per cwt .......06. 4.00@ 4.50 
COMIMOR. tO TE oc cesicewis 2.50@ 3.00 
EMATIOE 66 6:46-0:56 8460 0s.0 208 tN ex 5.50@ 7.50 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia. ) 
COG MGR. oy5.s ives veweses 12% 
STIG’ FRIGGHNS 6 ss seus e686 es 12% 
WERRIBEE 12% 
Strict low middling .......... 12% 


Tone steady. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


July 1. 
Egegs—Fresh gathered, per dozen....... lé¢e 
SUGPGsBACNOPCR oe. o:60-06-4:5.0 0:0 3 ese 13¢ 
Butter—Creamery, per pound .......... 30e 
OU. 6546 6 oie seb 4560 4k be ee l5e 
Young chickens, per pound ...1.606siaee 16¢ 
SECT, DEF POURS 5065s cca seuw eda eevee. lie 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


Wo. 1 grade, 60 per cent «2.66000 3% @4 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent..... 35% @3% 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent..... 3% @31% 


Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light weight 
Pe eee 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


saly 4. 
No. 1 white potatoes, per barrel, $1.25@ 


1.62; red, $1.25@1.37; old in bulk, per 180 
pounds, 75c@$1.50. Sweets, $1.25@1.75 per 
basket. Onions, yellow, per crate, 60c@$1; 
white, $1@1.50 per basket. Cabbage, 75c@ 
$2 per crate; Southern red, per crate, $1.50 
@ 2.50. Asparagus, $1.50@2.50 per dozen 
bunches, green, and $1.25@2 for white. 
Beans, wax, per basket, 15 @25c. Beets, 
per 100 bunches, $1@2. Carrots, per 100 


bunches, $1@2. Cucumbers, 50@75c per bas- 
ket. Corn, 04c@$1 per crate. Eeggplants, 
75c@$1.25 per box. Horseradish, $2@3 per 
100 pounds. , Lettuce, 75c@$1.50 per barrel. 
Lima beans, $1@2 per basket. Okra, $1@ 
2.50 per carrier. Peppers, $1@2 per box. 
Peas, 50¢c@$1.25 per basket for large size. 
Parsnips, 50@75c per barrel. Radishes, 50 
@75e per 100 bunches. Spinach, 50c@$1 per 
barrel. Squash, 50c@$1.25 per box for white; 
75c@$1.50 for yellow. White turnips, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. Tomatoes, per carrier, 
$1.25 @1.75. 

Apples, $3.50 per barrel; new Southern, 
$1@2 per basket. Peaches from Georgia, 
$1.50@2.50 per carried. Cherries, red, 14@ 
16c per quart; white, per 8-pound basket, 40 
@60c.; red and black, 75c@$1. . Currants, 
per quart, 7@9c. Strawberries, 5@i8c per 
quart. Blackberries, 6@12c per quart. Rasp- 
berries, 3@7c per quart for red. Huckleber- 








ries, 10@15¢c per quart. Gooseberries, 8@ 
June 28. 14c per quart. Muskmelons, $1@2.75 per 
Our market continues to be quiet owing crate. Watermelons, $10@25 per 100. 
to lack of stock for sale. The weather has Wheat, No. 2 red, 92%c. Corn, 69%2¢. 
turned very hot and we have had plenty of Oats, 47%c. 
rain during the last week, so that it is sup- Mess pork, per barrel, $22.25@22.75. Mess 
posed that the crop has a good start, pro- beef, per barrel, $19@20. ; 
vided the farmers have a chance now to Creamery butter, specials, 26%c; factory 
give it the necessary working to keep the 23@24c; imitation creamery, 24c. 
weeds down. Country eggs, 17@20c. 
ERE SON ERAT Ce enh La 3 
73-$90 Pays for Board, Rent, Lights, “A great school.’’—Hight C. Moore, editor 
and Literary Tuition at f Biblical Recorder. 
“A magnificent school.’’ — Charity and 


PIEDMONT 








Children. 


x y ~ i y y “Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Pay- 
~~ re “ Tine Menthe. seur, pastor of Baptist Church, Gaffney, 5. C. 
SESSION OPENS AUGUST 6TH. “The best and cheapest school in the 
LITERARY, BIBLE, BUSINESS, }State.”—E. M. Koonce, member of Legisla- 


and MUSIC, la re. ae a hai? 
For Illustrated Catalog, write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. 


“Ideally located.’’—Cleveland Star. 


ture, N, C 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 

An all-round, guaranteed Spanish Jack 
for sale, or will exchange for pure-bred or 
first-class grade Jersey or beef-bred cattle, 
or young driving or work horses or mules. 
W. A. Connell, Warren Plains, N. C. 





Registered Durocs—Bred sows and _ ser- 


viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 
up, at bargain prices. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 

We offer for sale the Angus bull, Alfred 
the Great, by Baron Roseboy, out of Lady 
Nosegay French, We bought this bull from 
Mr. A. L. French, and by referring to page 
726, June 21st issue of The Progressiv« 
Farmer, full appreciation can be had of him 
by reading Mr. French’s letter. In appear- 
ance and size he is placed at the head of 
the herd. He is in magnificent condition, 
ready for service, and we will sell or ex- 
change him. The Virginia Carolina Cattle 


Association, Spray, N. ¢. 





SAVE $10 to $25, 


by buying your rig from us. Our free catalog quotes 

Runabouts $31.50; Top Buggies $44.50; Surries $69.00 

Daytons $45.00; Farm Wa 

gons $28.75; Harness $7.50 

Various styles and grades. 
A 


FACTORY 

PRICES, cut- 
ting out middle 
men’s profits. We 
allow examination 
and guarantee all — 
rigs one year. Shipped promptly from Virginia fac- 
tories, quick delivery, little freight Don't buy a ve- 
hicle till you ger our prices Write for FREE Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 

75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va 
_“*THE SOUTHS MAIL ORDER HOUSE.” 
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——} OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. —— 


| Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
| BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Ap- 
plied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultu- 
ral Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
| Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 

Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 

Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
| Electrical Engineering, Mining Engi- 
| neering. Sixty-four Instructors, Thor- 

oughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories 
| and Barns. Steam heating and electric 
| lights in dormitories. Library 20,000 
| volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FARMERS’ 
WINTER COURSE 
Total cost of Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board, washing, uni- 
forms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to 
Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1913. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M.D. LL. D. 
President. 
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| Write for catalogue. 
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Louisburg College, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 16th, 1913. 


At moderate cost Girls and Young Ladies 

can secure at Louisburg Gollege pleasant, 
h lik surr di Healthful condi- 
tions, Thorough Intellectual training, Lib- 
eral culture under true Christian influences. 
All the requirements for a well equipped 
life. A new building with all modern equip- 
ments now in process of erection. 


Preparatory and Collegiate courses with 
Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 
Expression, etc. kor Catalog write to 
MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President, 


Louisburg, N. C. 
_ ZS 


valtural Greenhoase 


The Clemson Agricultural 


South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 1,544 Acres 
of land. Value of plant over $1,300.000. Over 90 teachers, officers und assistants. Number of students, 854. 
Every County in South Carolina represented. 12 Degree courses. 4 Short courses. 26 Departments of in- 
struction. New and modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. Over $100,000 is expended in public service. 


Next Session opens Wednesday, September 10, 1913. 
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Location and Environment. 


The College islocated in Oconee County 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on 
the homestead of Jno, C. Calhoun and later 
owned by his son-in-law, Thos. G. Clemson. 
The College is over 800 feet above the sea- 
level and the climate is healthful and invig 
orating. Temptations to dissipate or to spend 
money foolishly are reduced to a minimum. 

The students are under military govern- 
ment and every effortis made to train up 
manly young mer who will reflect credit on 
the College and on the State. 

Religieus Influences. 

The College contributes to the salary of 
four resident ministers who conduct divine 
services and do pastoral work at churches 
and among the cadets in barracks, There 
is a flourishing Sunday School and Y.M.C.A. 


witha salaried Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who 
lives in the barracks and exercises 1 whole- 
some influence over the young men with 
whom he intimately associates. 


Requirements Of Admission. 


No student will be admittted to the Fresh- 
man Class whois not at least 16 years old at 
the time of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from the 
school or college attended is required. 

No student will be admitted who is not rea- 
sonably healthy and free from contagious 
diseases, including tuberculosis. 

Applicants for the Freshman Class must 
stand examinations, either at their county 
seat or at the College, unless they can fill out 
satisfactorily a prescribed certificate, furn 
ished by the College, showing 
preparation. ~ 


last 


Satisfactory 


Student Aetivities. 


Clemson College is a member ofthe South- 
ern Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the South Carolina Inter-Collegiate As- 
sociation and engages in inter-collegiate 
baseball, football, track, tennis, basket ball, 
has three literary societies, four student pub- 
lications, a cudet band, acourse of lyceum 
lectures und entertainments, etc., etc. 

Scholarships. 

The College offers 163 four-year scholar- 
ships in Agriculture and Textile Industry 
and 51 one-year scholarships in the One-Year 
Agricultural Course. The value ofa scholar- 
ship is $100.09 per session and free tuition. 
The cost of these scholarships, nearly $22,000 
is paid from the current funds of the Col- 
lege. 





| 
| 
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extile School 





Courses oi Study. 

The following four-year courses of 
study leading to ihe degree of Bach- 
elor of Science are offered: 
Agriculture, (7 Courses). Chemis- 

try, Mechanicaland Electrical 

Engineering, Civil Engineer- 

ing, Textile Engineering, Ar- 

chitectural Engeering. 
Four-Weeks Course in Agri- 

culture, (lor Young men over 18 

years old. Begins January 13th.) 
Four-Weeks Course in Cot- 

ton oe (Begins January 

Sth. 

Two-Year Course in Textiles. 

One-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture. (For young farmers 18 years 
old or over. Begins Oct. ist and 
ends June Ist.) 








The cost for any of the twelve regular four- 
year Courses or the Two-Year Textile Course 
is$133.45 per session. This amount covers 
uniforms, board, room, heat, light, water, 
laundry and all fees except tuition. Tui- 





Administratioa Buildiog 





Cost 


tion is $10.00 additional to those who are 
able to pay. 

The costof the One-Year 
Course is $117.45. This amount 
same items as ure listed above. 


Agriculiural 
covers the 


The cost of the Four-Weeks Winter Course 
for Farmers and the Four-Weeks Course in 
Cotton Grading is $10.00. This amount 
covers board, heat, lightand water. Noun- 
iforms are required. 





Next Session Opens September 10, 1913. 
Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, President 


Clemson College, S. C.. for Catalog. 





Scholarship Blanks, etc. If you delay, you may be crowded out +H 
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Uxford College 
OXFORD, N C. 
An Honorable Record of 63 Years. 


Courses: Preparatory and College, 
Music, Art, Business, Pedagogy, 
Domestic Science. 

g Faculty of Specialists, representing 

Cornell University, N. Y. (two teach- 
ers.) Hollins College, Va.; Wake Forest 
College, N. C.; Oxford College, N. C. 

thools of Music: New York, Boston, 
hicago and Paris, France. 
Schools of Art: New York and Paris. Schools 
ef Expression: New York and Boston. 


Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 














R MEN AND WOMEN 
CHARACTER — HEALTH — CULTURE 
Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickuess. Clean athletics. Two 

gymaasiums, No hazing. e 
A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as inter- 
nation | Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of «iva College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian,’""—-Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 
Box 57 E Lon CoxieGa, N. CG 


OF VIRGINIA 


(consouipaTeo) 


1838 
1913 








5. C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


Hospital facilities fur: 


lum. 76th Session opeas September 16, 1915. 
Por catalogue os iaformation address : 





5. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medisine 


Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Ext nsive Dispensary service. 
ish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instractioa; Experienced Faculty; practical currica- 


RICHMOND, VA 

















| THE NORTH CAROLINA 
| 
‘State Normal and 


Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women 
| of North Carolina. Five regular Courses 
| leading to degrees. Special Courses tor 
| teachers. Free tuition to those who 
| agree to become teachers in the State. 

Fall session begins September 17th, 
| 1913. For catalogue and other infor- 

mation, address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, Greensbore, N. C. 


-THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE and 
MECHANIC ARTS 
THE STATE'S INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


Equips men for successful lives in Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Poultry work, Veterinary Medicine; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Chemistry and Dyeing; in Cotton Manufac- 

| turing. Four year courses. Two. and one 
year courses. 53 teachers; 669 students; 23 
buildings; Modern Equipment. County Super- 
intendents hold entrance examinations at all 
| county seats July 10. Write for complete Cat- 
| alogue to 





E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


A LEADING BOARDING-SCHOOL 


tor 260 Students,  Estaplistied 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, orfor Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) Por 
Beautifal Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 











Warrenton High School 


Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominational Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 
furnished. 

Warrenton, N. C. 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 














Full College Courses. 
Location Unsurpassed. 
Health Record Remark- 
able. The school for 
Farmer's Daughter. 


CLAREMONT 
COLLEGE 


GIRLS AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Send for Ulustrated 
Catalogue 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, 
Presidont 











See other School Ads on page 2. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding. general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


lt is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum’ of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name 


Address 











Birmingham Office : 
Adlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & C a Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. 


Branches in All Rodd Cities. 


404 N. 20th Street. 





WITTE Sells For Less 














No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Over-Capacity 








lock and key. 


The Secret 


The secret lies in six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. 
vuicanized into the tire base. 


They are 


That makes the tire base un- 
stretchable. The 
forced off without removing a 
So we don’t hook the 
tire to the rim. 


tire can’t be 
rim flange. 


With this hookless tire you turn 
your rim flanges outward—not in- 
Then 
the tire, when wholly or partly de- 
flated, 
Rim-cutting is made jmpossible. 


ward as with clincher tires. 


rests on a rounded edge 


The essential feature in No- 
Rim-Cut tires is made under 


We control it by secrecy. 


Other attempts to make tires 
which can’t rim-cut have cost 
fortunes in faulty tires. 


tire. 


So the tires save rim - cutting 
and save over-loading. They 
save so much that they have be- 
come the most popular tires in 
the world. 


The Vital 
Bands of Wire 


But our braided wire bands are 
considered essential to a faultless 
tire of this type. 

Again and 


again other ways 


have been tried. And thousands 


of tires came back for replacement 


No-Rim-Cut tires, for years 
and years, have served hundreds 
of thousands well. 
ever rim-cut. 

That is why the demand cen- 
ters on them, Goodyear tires 
have come to outsell every other 


Not one has 


Goodyears, in an overwhelming 


way. We have sold over one mi'- 
lion automobile tires in the past 
12 months alone. 


No Extra Price 


Now, our mammoth production 
has brought down the cost of this 
wanted type of tire. 

No-rim-cut tires used to cost one- 
fifth more than clinchers. Little 


‘by little the cost has been cut. 


Now no standard tires of any 
type cost less than No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

Think what that means -— tires 








because the ways were wrong. 
Extra Capacity So 


No-Rim-Cut 
have 10 per cent 
more air capacity 
than the same rated. 
sizeinclinchers. And 
air is what carries the 
load. 

This over-capacity, 
on the average, adds 
25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 


that can’t rim-cut, oversize tires 
at no higher cost than old-types. 
think 
that it pays to insist 
on them? 


1% to40 H. P. Standard for ail farm and shop 
work for 26 years. Recommended by users in all 
parteof world. Ever Witte: ba builtunder personal 
direction of Ed. H. Witte, Master Engine-builder, 


60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 
Engines shipped ready to work, easy to start and 
ran. Never wear out, always Pull 
steady and use less fuel 
Get our Free Catalog wit 
latest reduced prices. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2357 Oakland Ave., 
HANSAS CITY, - MO. 


THE EUREKA 
MULCHER ano SEEDER 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, weeder and 
seeder allcombined. Forms dust mulch and conserves 
moisture. Three sizes, 8,10 and 12f. Lever with pres- 
sure spring regulates depth of cut. Pulverizes the soil. 
Levels the ground. ‘Tecth are fiut and can be removed 

4 tocultivatein rows. The driver rides. 
Seeding boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Adjusts for seeding various 
quantities, Teeth’ cover seed thoroughly, either shal- 
low or deep, Economical in price. 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catulogue today. 


EUREKA MOWER 
COMPANY, 


the demand has 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


come to 


Don’t you 
tires 





sYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


a 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
It tells 
all known ways to 





year edition. 








economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


enasc 


THE TRINIDAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 




















Save °50»°300 


Box 786, _Utica, N. ¥. 1 absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. aged in 
| sisee Some oe : h. skets-setle for 999.58 : ine 
x | — without an equal on the market—sells for $99. 0 jhe 
pg ae ld with Binder Attachment the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size costs 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester $225 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over 30,000 
or windrow. Man and horse cuts and Galloway engines in use today . ll sold On game, liberal, free 90 
mms sShOcks equal with acorn binder. Sold Day Trial Otee I make you--and ail giving eatisfection. Ien’t that 
im every state Price $20.00. W.H. BUXTON, of Johns- proof enoug 
town, io, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has Proven all you | 
claim for it; he Harvester saved me over $25.00 in uae Get My Catalog and Low aeect. Prices 
last year’s corn cutting. I L— over 500 shocks; will | Write me before you buy any 13° 
make 4bushels corn to a shock.’? Testimonials and other style or make. Get my cata- 
catalog free, showing pictures of karvesten Address log and low, direct price on the {am 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO SALINA, KANSAS. famous Galloway line of frost- 
proof, water cooled engines. Free 


cme | Service Department at your dis-* 

r 08 | epecia' offer wil 6 ‘ 
HIS CANN ING OUTFIT tn get an ening partiy or or whey, with- 
has converted tons of fruit | outcost to you . Do itnow. 


and vegetables into cash, | ; 
and is adopted by the Gov- | WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 


ernment in teaching the | 87> Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


dt fe 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL! A Cowpea Thresher | aE PRESS 


ands in use. They require | 
neither cookstove 
furnace for operation. " 
. We ship on approval ye ry mt 
bs freight prepaid. 
CENT | if you are not ines 





The xazural oils in Trinidad Lake as- 
phalt give life to Genasco and make it last. 
Get Genasco ie all” your roofs, and lay it with the Kant-leak Kleet. 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Free. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest New York San Francisco Chicago 





ATR aoe Om OR 


manufactu rers of ready. roofing in the world. 








Works glass jars and tin 
cans perfectly. Catalogfree | 
Farm Canning Machine Co. 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, | 
preaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes Wheat and | 
00 NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair “The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’ i 
} of tires from anyone Pr of W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 

at any price until you receive ourlatest | d¢mand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Te enn. Experiment Sta- 
art catalogs illustrating every kindof | tion. Nothing likeit. Booklet **A’’ FREE. 


bicycle, and have learned our unheard o; 
prices and marvelous new offers v KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER Co., 
ONE CENT is a]! it will cost you te Morristown, Tenn. 

t write a postal and every- 

tables going to waste. Very thing will be sent you free postpaid by a BUGGY WH EELS al $87 

little money required — big = return mail. You will get much valuable ia- With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 

profits—a wonder money j “so Do not wait, write it now . I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 

maker on the farm. iRES, Coaster - Brake rear ts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Weg 
Staht Canning Outfit . wheels, lamps. sundries at half usual prices, Umbrelia free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 

Al} sizes. Mead Cycle Co. We\t.'18: Chieage | seit HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Cincinnati, 0. 


oak B.. after using the bicycle 10 days. 
Meridian, Mississippt. 








Fa Ah ACRE 
Big Profits in Home Canning 
with a STAHL CANNER 


w Stopssurplus fruits and vege- 








EES for the FARM 


Need little attention and pay big profits. If you 
are interested if them send for a sampije opy 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. Also a bee opply 
catalog. 

THE A. |. ROOT CO., 


Fully guaranteed. 
start you out ‘with every- 
a" needed. Gver100,000in use. Prices $4.20 
Write for big illustrated catalog today— Now. 
FF. *B. Stahl, Box 511 Quincy, Ei). 


Box 42, Medins, Chie 











Our Advertisers are Guaranteed. 








